Where Is the Outery? 
An Editorial | votion to the right to learn and the right to 
WHAT DECENT American can remain _associate equally with all. 

unmoved by the quiet, dauntless heroism We are so close to the scene that we may 
of the Negro children in our South today? —_ well fail to assess their historic contribution 
They walk into the storm of the Dixie- —_ to our nation. Close, yet not close enough. 

crats with a nobility that should inspire all © Where is Labor's thunder of protest? 
democratic Americans to abandon the com- Where is the Niagara of protesting tele- 
placency which, at this writing, is so tragi- grams, resolutions, petitions, statements? 
cally apparent among most of us. Where is the outcry from the world of lib- 
The Northern white who abhors what is __ erals, progressives, and yes, those of us on 
= ening and remains silent may not re- — the Left? No man or woman can be satis- 
rd himself as an accessory to the fact, but fied with what we have done so far when 
fa i is aiding Faubus’ work. And all the while —_a_vast national outcry can determine events. 
the little Negro girls in their neat frocks and Silence is treason to the heroism of the 
braids, the boys in their best school clothes |§ Negro children and their parents: it is the 
go back and back again into the vortex of __ betrayal, of our children, our nation. For 

violence. They are undeterred in their de- _ passivity is the ally of the dynamiters. 
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‘When My Child Walked 
Long Blocks to School’ 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. —The Eckford house was quiet when I walked up on the porch the Saturday evening after the ' 
day when Elizabeth Ann, 15, had experienced just how bitter and empty those words can be— ‘with liberty and justice for 


all” if your skin is dark. ° 


didn’t want to bother Elizabeth. 
I tried to say something about 
those pictures of Elizabeth—who 
aitived alone at Central High, 
the first of nine Negroes care- 
fully selected by school authori- 
tiés to break the color bar. 

And, alone, with a pack of 150 
or more whites behind her jeer- 
ing and hooting, a line of Na- 
tional Guardsmen along the curb 
shoulder. to shoulder, she walked 
—two long blocks, from 14th to 
16th, when the mcb surrounded 
her. 

“I tried to prenare|her,” said 
the mother. How could you pre- 
pare a child for that treatment? 
I asked. 

_Then the mother looked at me 
and I realized that that is what 
Negro mothers in the $outh have 
been doing for generations, the 
difference being now) that they 
have to prepare them! to endure 
fresh humiliations while ' they 
arte creating democracy at tre- 
niendous personal cost. Not that 
Mrs. Eckford said this; she only 
said, in an easy, flowing voice: 

“Well, I had her| read two 
psalms the night before, and I 
said, nOw no matter what is said 
to you, just say over and over 
to yourself: 

““The Lord is my ‘light and 
my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my 
life.’ So that’s what she did. All 
the time she was walking those 
two long blocks, she prayed. Like 
FT told her, ‘if you really think 


thing.’ ’ 


THE ELDEST 
Eckfords’ six, 


‘She s not feeling so good, the mother said, 
Ta 


|| LESSON one 


about what you're saying over to 


yourself, you wont fear any- 
* 


child of the 
Anna Irene, 17, a 
student at Horace Mann high 
school, was kneeling on the car- 
pet cutting out a dress for her- 
self. 

“Of course I prepared her in 
other ways, too, but prayer was 
the main thing. I work tor white 


‘sy tay 


families in the siimmer—as soon 
as the school for colored deat 
and dumb where I teach is over. 
So though most white children 
are all right, I told Elizabeth 

‘ ‘If you just go on as if you 
don't hear, and be nice, you can 
shame them, I told her. Then 
I told her goodbye and went on 
to work and she got on the bus. 


At school, where I teach laun- 
dering, I prayed for her—and, 
when I heard what happened, 


“but come in. 


I just fiowsia: well, someone will 
take care of her, surely. I had — 
me her to come over to my 
school if they weren't allowed to 
go in Central. 
“When she got to me, I could 
see she didn’t feel so good. I 


said, don’t let anyone see you 
crying, baby, brace up—that’s 
just what some people want to 
do, see you crying. I went. with 
her to the rest room, and she 


braced up and came on home 


were —- = ee ee 


a 


“Am Interview with Syrian UN Aide: 


.We Are Determined to Be Free 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


Dr. Najmuddine Rifai, of 


the Syrian delegation to the 
United Nations, told this 
writer that his country has 
no intention of getting on 
any bandwagon, be it West or 
East. 

_ Its sole aspiration is the right 
to exercise its independence, its 
- Sovereignty and to negotiate with 


any country, East or West, for 
any purpose that will aid its 


4,000,000 inhabitants achieve a 
better*standard of living and na- 
tional security. 

He was interviewed in the 
crowded halls of the United Na- 
tions in the past week. 


A young, stocky man who 
spoke perfect English, Dr.Rifai 
talked passionately of. his coun- 
try’s 700-year-old fight for Arab 
rights—the first, he said, of all 
Moslem countries that raised the 
banner of independence and the 
right of its a to national 
integrity. 


For that reason, he said, the 
folk of his nation, as well as the 
overwhelming majority of the 
Arab peoples, are bewildered 
and resentful of the U.S.A.’s cur- 
rent policy in the Near East. 

His is a country with four 
major parties, all dominantly na- 
tionalist, a chamber of deputies 
consisting of 140 members, (only 
one of whom is a Communist), 
and there is obviously no danger 
of the country “going Commu- 
nist,” he reiterated. 


But his country reserves | the 


sovereign right to negotiate with, - 


to do business with, any coun- 
try it wishes—be it one of the 
East or the West, as the U.S.A. 
has done, he said, with the So- 
viet Union or Communist China, 
or Czechoslovakia, or Poland. 
When Israel, he pointed out, 
recognized China, there was not 
a wisp of hullabollo; but merely 
because his country, or any Arab 
country wishes to exercise the 
same right, the echo of State 
Department suspicion reverber- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


| said I wanted to talk to the parents; I 


- ee a White Sled: 


Special to The Worker 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Here 
is a letter received by Terrance 
Roberts, 15-year-old Negio stu- 
dent, who has been. barred from 
high school here by the National 
Guard, It was postmarked Ar- 
kadelphia, Ark., and signed “A 
White Friend. 

“Dear Terrance, 

I want you to know there are 
many thousands of white people 
m Arkansas who share your 
suffering. I am one of them. 

Ve are ashamed of the trest- 
ment you and the other Negro 
boys and girls are receiving. We 
know that not one of the whites 
who tormented you has your 
calm _ bravery. 

“Please do not give up. That 
is asking more than I cou'd 
bear, but: you were born strong- 
er. Each time you hear a jeer, 
thousands of us are’ sending you 
a cheer. May your strength 


hold on.” 
| naa 


alone.” 
* 


THE RECITAL went on, in 
the restrained yet comtorting 
tone—revealing the)schooled dis- 
cipline under which Negro moth- 
ers have lived for soNong. When 
she herself got off at noon, “I got 
here and found her and I just 
kept talking to her while I fixed 
her . bite—a nice bacon anil to- 
mato sandwich and coolade.” 

The father, a tall, slim man 

with keen eyes like his mother’s, 
the confectionery store keeper's 
who had supplied me with the- 
Eckford address, slipped: in the 
roora and filled his pipe. There 
were introductions. The children, 
all of them at home, are, besides 
the two elder girls, Osear 3rd, 
14; Boldon McCully, 11, who 
show ed me all the books he had 
bought this summer, when he 
woke for his grandpa in the 
store; Melbert Don, 8 and Cath- 
erine Yvonne, 7. 

Each day was bringing new 
expressions from white people in 
the community and from one 
coast to another of their support, 
so that, while Elizabeth still was 
“shaken,” she was getting a new 


(Continued on Page 2) © 
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The Conspirators 


Faubus’ 


Lawless Acts 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


| THE STRANGE secessionist quirk in Arkansas’ Gov. 
Orval Faubus seems not to be personal at all. The defiance 
of federal law in Little Rock by armed National Guardsmen 


under orders from the Gover- 
nor stems directly from the or- 


ganized political movement to 


nullify the Supreme Courts de- 
segregation decrees in the Deep 
South. 

Walter Lippmann, writing in 
the New York Herald Tribune 
(9/10/57) says of the Governors 
stationing troops betore Little 
Rock's} Central High |School to 


bar entrance to Negroes: 


“The Governors conduct in 
the affair makes it seem very 
likely that the crisis) has been 
eng:nered, and that) Arkansas 
was picked for the experiment, 
and that Gov. Faubus was horns- 
woggled into providing a_ test 
ease for and adventure in nulli- 
fication.” | 

And) as for the “violence” Gov. 
Faubus said he was prey enting 
by guarding Central High 
against compliance ,with a ted- 
eral dourt order to! integrate, 
Lippmann comments: | 

“We know on the highest au- 
thority in Little Rock, thet of 
the Mayor (Woedro; Wilson 
Mann) and of the school board, 
that the mob disorder did not 
preeede but has followed the 
miervention 
Guard troops.” 

: * | 

WHAT the Governor | has 
done in Arkansas has become the 
resolved policy of a number of 
southern states. | Alabama, 
{seorgia, Louisiana, South Caro- 
Kina, |Mississippi and Virginia 
have written legislatign amount- 
ing to support ef the theory of 
“nullification and interposition.” 

Most of this legislation was 
framed after a campaign begin 
by Jack Kilpatrick, editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) Ndws-Leader. 
Mississippis Democtatic Sen. 
James O. Eastiand, tozether with 
the top officials of other Deep 
South states, organized the so- 
called Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties during Chirist- 
mas week of 1955.) The ex- 
pressed purpose of the federa- 
iion was to plump for the new- 
styie secessionism of “nullifica- 
tion and interposition,” 

Faubus, who junti] 1957 had 
shinned the plantatjon owners 
ard oil men who ¢vntrol the 
poiitical machines in) the Deep 
Sorth, now “finds himself allied 
wiin the planters,” a¢cording to 
a “ew York Times’ biographical 
sheich (9/4/57). His alliance 
with the planters, the dispatch 
hoics. was motivated! by his de- 
sire for a third term.) He needs 
the machine for this, 

Gov. Faubus is a knowing 
man; he cannot be called a dupe 
of men like Eastland and Gov. 
Marvin Griffin of Georgia. He 
understands full well that he is 
putting into practicé what his 
fellow officials in the completely 
segregated states haye only re- 
solved. 

* 


HE INDICATED (‘this in his 
nationwide television interview 
Jast Sunday. The Governor was 
asked what he would do if 
the President mobilized the Ark- 
ansas National Guard into the 
U.S. Army. And he answered: 
“The Constitution of the U.S. 
provides specifically that each 
state that it is necessary to its 
domestic peace and tranquility 
that it maintain an armed militia. 
It doesn’t have to be the Na- 
tional Guard.” 

William Hines of the Wash- 
ington Star pursued the matter: 

“You have another source of 
treops if the National Guard is 
federalized out from under you?” 


EASTLAND 


And the Governor gave this 
revealing answer: 

“Well, sir, if you would like 
to leok through this immense 
stack of telegrams which you 


will find that I have received, | 
find offers to volunteer | 


youll 


| 


(Continued from Page 1) 
feeling that was good, the par- 
ents said. 

“You might say,” said Oscar 
Eckford, lounging in his easy 
chair and puffing his pipe but 
not missing anything of what we 
two women said, “that we are 
more confident of white pepole, 
nice white people living right 


here in Little Rock, because of. 


all this. It works out that way. 
There are more of them than we 
thought there were. Thinking it 
and knowing it are different. 
When it comes to the test is the 
only thing that counts.” 

“But how much good will it 
do, this sentiment on the part of 
those you call the decent white 
people of Little Rock, unless it is 
expressed somewhere in groups, 
or columns of newspapers, or 
unions or something?” 

* 

THE MOTHER said she un- 
derstood that the white PTA at 
Central was giving them sup- 
port. “Now, hon, you just know 
some of them feel that way pri- 
vately,” said her husband, with 
a shrewd twinkle. Then he went 
on thoughtfully, “some of the 
white ministers hay spoken out, 
a good many have. The Gazette 
has been fine right along. 

“Ill tell vou.” he said, “Thitthe 
Rock is not a rabid place like 
some southern cities. We inte- 
grated in the buses last year.” “It 
was in the summer, and I was 
working in Pulaski Heights,” said 
the wife, alluding to the)! silk 
stocking district of the capital, 
‘Twas riding the buses all the 
time and there was no trouble.” 

“And we play tennis and bas- 
ketball on Central High courts 
in the summer,” spoke up| the 
little seamstress whom her moth- 


er had described as “always 
happy” while Elizabeth was “al- 
ways serious.” 

It was the governor provoked 
the whole situation here and he’s 
never revealed anything real that 
existed to justify his fears of “vio- 
lence and bloodshed,” said the 
railroad worker. “We would have 
integrated just as peacefully here 
as they did in Van Buren and in 
Fort Smith and Ozark—but Fau- 
bus had to call out the guard be- 
fore school even aaa 

“It's like he was a little boy 
and wanted to get in the gang,” 
he said, relighting his pipe. 
“Like Griffin (Gov. Marvin Grif- 
fin of Georgia) who addressed a 
White Citizens Council meetiig 
in the Marion Hotel (Aug. 22) 
and then was entertained at the 
executive mansion, had dared 
him. Like a kid who's told he 
doesn't have grit enough to do 
something—in this case take on 
the federal government-—and he 
was foolish enough to take the 


dare.” 
* 


MRS. ECKFORD quoted 
Mayor Mann, who said that the 
Governor’s action had set baek 
Arkansas 25 years and was a blot 
on the name of the state. 

“Of course, he can’t really win. 
Integration’s inevitable,” said the 
father. “The mystery is why he's 
doing it, because it’s kitled him 
politically.” . 

Before I departed, Elizabeth 
joined us. She was small, her 
hands feeling tiny in mine. With- 
out her white dress and checker- 
ed bouffant skirt, in which she 
had daintly tripped past Natien- 
al Guardsmen and _half-trucks 
and officers with billy clubs and 
pistols on hips, she looked even 


—————— 


of the) National | 


(Continued on Page 9) | 


Clean Up’ Unity Candidate 
May Face Hoffa at Parley 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE COMING week may prove decisive in the strug- 
gle for power in the 1,500,000-member International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters as three candidates for the presidency 
against James R. Hofta decide on|~ 2“ oe ee Lee 
unity for'a “clean-up” coalition and| to reconsider its earlier endorse- 


who should be its standard-bearer. | ment of Hoffa. sentiment ~ the 
| Chicago ‘Team- 


ae 1 BRA -membe 

| The three candidates are Thomas 9,000 voual ber " 

| 'sters Council was reportedly strong 
]. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer of go. Haggerty , 
the Milk Wagon Drivers, Chicago; | The “official hands-off policy of 
Chomas L. Hickey, now a vic Frank Brewster, head of the West- ™ 

president and nage aera 3 Of | Ln Conkesence of Teameinn whe 
socal 807, N ‘ork, < Otis: . ae sree PTD Be 

: ep. ul Ot, Ri i — le and . be; | Himself received bad publicity in 
rte? sg John K. she ~- pes emai | the Senate racket probe, was taken 

of the unien and formerly for many) as an indication his long-standing 
has Sans of mo a and | feud with Hoffa is not over. But he 

§ — Rss scone $e iagcagm may be open to a deal with any 

| All three indicated a desire to forces who'll guarantee him reelec- 

pool forces nm support of the/tion as a vice-president at Miami. 

strongest possible winner among te HAGGERTY 

them when they appeared before} qo COTTER | evente. | tn | the 

_ gi « oars ve ie ‘ - , , . . . " 

ithe joint board = policy commit- doming week, may - influence | the also affect Hoffa’s fortunes. 

tee et) Vester ‘on-| Re se a ele “i m ss ae ; 

res cee onde s-viggr Sr decision at Miami. rhe AFL-CIO rhe entrance of Haggerty and 
ea ha » ‘1 "| Executive Council will meet in/Shelley in the field, in addition to 
toffa, the “strong man,” who has New York Sept. 24-25 to act on! yy; \ ) ; 

the backing of the nk corruptthe Ethical Practices Committee! at ig ‘% oaks to revitalies 8 
elements in labor, still oasts he | report on the Teamsters’ reply to/T20K and file movement in the 

has a sewed-up machine vote to) (}0,cec of corruption The indj-\{BIs regions that subsided after 

‘win at the IBT’s convention Sept.|_... >. sai” Ee ‘Dave Beck announced he would 

wes | | l ‘}eations are the council will at least) *. 7 ee ee 

quit. But there was little influence 


30. ‘issue a strong ultimatum to the IBT| 
| i ithe new developments could have 


rm : : a. 

| ! ‘that its suspension is sure unless| Beane 
HOFFA, TOO, appeared at the it eliminates from leadership those|°" the actual local voting for del- 
egates. Elections have long been 


‘Seattle meeting in quest of an en-|,.. : me? 
| “= . (exposed for racketeering, gangster- ' 
dorsement, but he failed to get it as! iin enid: winkattan tel at e ;,.| completed in almost all of the. affil- 
the Western Conference decided |). oct rylec lates, 
to leave the issue to the “grass | ei is als ‘timate iat ¢ 
roots.” This was a blow at Hoffa's Hoffa is deeply enmeshed in 10+ i ~y (the hn se =u 
fortunes, hailed by his opponents about every crime in the AFL- re a 2 end ye gt = 
because the decision was taken as;~lO's Ethical Practices book. His ant a poor b “th parte 2 
‘an indication the Hoffa sweep had Clection, George Meany _ said, an “ as 4 Fbgg her te 
lost its momentum. Western Con-| Wold surely result in the IBT's Hoffa. ee oe he ee zg 
ference local affiliates account for S¥8pension. That would probably shy om pes 7] ee 
about a fourth of the nearly 1,900\S0™*, # the AFL-CIO convention olan 
deleg: : “7; in Atlantic City, Dec. 5 Haggerty and Hickey have re- 
elegates whe will make the deci- ys sf ER ectively claimed pled f 500 
sion in Miami. Meanwhile in Detroit Robert nt 700) of tho 1,900 delegat 
. . r » 7+ “ ’ ALES, 

| farce important meeting, Kennedy, chief counsel of the Sen-leach of whom will cast one vote 
cae ater in the week, wasjate Rackets Committee, with alon a roll-call ballot. Shelley’s 
= seen as — decisive in/large staff is looking into Hoffa’s|claims were not known at this 
etermining whether Haggerty is!financial affairs. He is preparing writing. But Hoffa has been boast- 


to head the *top-Hoffa” coalition another blic heari 7 | ; ; 
ion. pubhe hearing sometimejing of 75 percent support. The 
he Chicago. Teamsters Council in/before the IBT’s convention. That|next week willlikely also clear away 


tluence, was to decide on whether’next week. The disclosures may |consolidates. 


“WHEN MY CHILD WALKED TO SCHOOL! 


smaller in the slacks and sweater 
she wore. 

From Elizabeth I learned how 
to reach the second student who 
arrived alone and also ran the 
gauntlet, finally joining her at a 
Kus stop — but apparently the 
crowd had spent the worst of its 
venom on her. 

LIKE Elizabeth, Terrance 
Roberts, 15, is an All-A student, 
and like Elizabeth is active in a 
church. He sings in the junior 
choir and is a leader in the 
church league of Mt. Zion Bap- 
tist Church. Terry worked as a 
carpenters helper all summer 
building the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church and went to 
meetings there every night. His 
pastor wants him to be a minis- 
ter, but he isn’t deciding now. 

In the Roberts family too 
there are six children. The 
father, William L. Roberts, is a 
graduate of Dunbar High, and 
the old Dunbar junior college 


and attended John business col- 


lege. He is a shoemaker by trade, 
but presently in the dietetics de- 
partment at Veterans Hospital. 

Mrs. Margaret Roberts works 
as a caterer when she works, 
Their eldest is Jereta Dale Rob- 
erts, 18, valedictorian of her 
clas . recipient of several scholar- 
ships, who chose Oakwood Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Ala. 

* 

AS THE FATHER gathered 
up a beautiful baby, Jerome, 
soon to be 3, from the bench 
where he’d fallen asleep watch- 
ing TV, Mrs. Roberts explained 
Terry was on the phone. We 
talked about the possible effect 
on the kids of what had hap- 
pened. 

“TH tell you,” she said sen- 
sibly, “you knew the kids were 
screened very carefully. I think 
that was night. I dont think 
Terry was picked because he was 
so. brilliant, but because he 
cou'd cope with it.” 

An adorable little girl in red, 
Janice 7, wandered in and out to 
bed. Beverly, 13, dimpled and 
pretty, was studying algebra in 
the adjoining dining room. Billy, 
almost 4, and 7-month-old Mar- 
garet complete this family. 

“Was it pretty rugged, Terry?” 
I asked the poised and smiling 
Terry. “No, mam, not too 
much,” he said. “They crowded 
around me; but they didn’t do 
much, just called names. 

“I figured they were going to 
let me through all right until I 
got right up to the line. When I 
walked up to it, then they closed 
in, those in back.” 

He was asked how he felt 
about the white students and 
adults now. “I feel the Governor 
is behind everything that hap- 
pened. I don’t blame the people 
at all,” he said quickly. 

* 


“A GIRL called,” Terry said. 
“She told me she admired my 
courage. She was apologizing for 
the conduct of the others. And a 
young man in the crowd called 
me, too.” 

His father said in an ofthand 
fashion, as if having a young 
hero in the family was an every- 
day thing, “Terry’s mail is run- 
ning three to one in favor.” I 
asked to see a few. 

A young man in Pine Bluff, 
Ark., wrote: 

“I am a graduate of Central 
High and a lifelong resident of 
Arkansas, For both reasons I am 
ashamed that difficulties are be- 
ing placed in your way.” — 


_ . A telegram of congratulations | 
from California from another 


Little Rock youth was valued by 
Terry. But his favorite letter to 
date was one postmarked Ark- 
adelphia, Ark., and signed, “A 
White Friend.” 


which his lacal is a strong in-|would almost surely have to comejsome fog on the claims as see 


CORRECTION 

Through a typographical error 
the review by Al Richmond of 
Herbert Aptheker’s “The Truth 
About Hungary” in last week's 
Worker omitted the name of 
the publisher, Mainstream Pub- 
lishers, and the price: paper, $2; 
cloth, $3. 


Lincoln Sq. Residents 


Tell City Hall ‘Hold Off’ 


area 
‘Wednesday while their spokesmen, 


housing and Art C 
| til the 5,000 families in the neigh- 
_borhood are assured of suitable re- 
location in new homes. 

| Harris L. Present,. attorney for see. 
‘the Lincoln uate Chamber of the city is not covered by law pro-' trict leaderships and judgeships. In/ 
the project under consideration was | 
the “worst Title I project that ever) : | 
| # mie aon pared 99 | + J.INnco Squi C [| 
| dame up in the City of New York. the Lincoln Square Chamber o 


tearing down buildings and remoy-| 
ing people,” he said. 


City Councilman Stanley M.' Roman Catholic institution, in the! district with a long record of suc-|tained abcut one-quarter o 


of family life.” 


said, “and created new slums. “I! 


don't believe we can go full speed | “that Fordham will be barred by 
~~ ' 


¢alled on the City Planning Com- 
‘mission to reject the Lincoln Square 


Committee placed this program Roswell L. 


Residents of the Lincoln Square 


picketed City Hall last expenses. 


: : Isaacs said his greatest concem 
in the Board of Estimate chamber. 6 


~y 


enter project un- 


groups. Negroes and Puerto Rican 
families now living in the area. 
‘said 95 percent of the housing in 

Sc 
told 


Commeree, the city planners) tecting minority groups. 


ais : et) ‘Commerce, joined with Present m 
You don't eliminate a slum by! ie | ane 
declaring that the project’s plan to 


Isaacs scored the Lincoln Square 
program as a “reckless destruction 


area with partial state subsidy 
i) would be a violation of both the 


U. S. and state constitutions. 


“Weve cleared slums.” Isaacs 


“It is possible,” 


ahead with a program that has done’ legislation or litigation, and no oth- 
so much human damage.” ‘er educational institution has_ in- 

Shortly before the Planning dicated it will come.” 

Commission. opened the — public} 
hearing, a group of residents of the in the Board of Estimate chamber, 
Lincoln Square neighborhood came applauded both Present and Isaacs. 
fo the steps of City Hall CarrylUs | But there were loud boos when 
placards demanding they be prop- John D. Rockefeller 3d. 
érly relocated before the bulldozers, 
crash into their apartments. 

The pickets were led by Richard 
Schuckman, who has a small print- 
ing business in the Lincoln Square 
area. Schuckman, of 109 W. 64th 
$t., is president of the Lincoln 
Square Chamber of Commerce. 
| The pickets carried signs read- 
bg: “Our Children Need Housing, 
Not Promises,’ “We Refuse to, >. ~ 
Move Until Homes For Us Are | displaced. 

Afade Part Of The Plan.” “Moses| Also speaking in support of the 
Is Clearing People Not Slums.” | Project were C.D. Jackson, director 
The Lincoln Square Residents | of Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mrs. 
é Gilpatric, first 
before the city planners: president of the Metropolitan Op- 
® Not to tear down our homes era Guild; Amyas Ames, cochair. 
until new enes are built. man of Friends of the Philharmon- 
® That houses must be built for ic; Wilham Schuman, president of! 


us and people like us at rents we/|the Julliard School and Al Knopt. 
vice-president of Musicians Local 


of the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, arose to back the 
project avhich would provide for 
the Metropolitan Opera and the 
Philharmonie Orchestra. 

“We deeply regret that reloca- 
‘tion is necessary, he said, “At the 
same time we fullyceappreciate the 


city to find new homes for those 


ean afford. | 
© That businessmen must get $02. 


After closing the day-long hear- 
ing, the City Planning Commission 
You Are reserved decision on the Lincoln 


Square’ Urban Renewal Plan. The 

commission will submit its recom- 
mendation to the Board of Esti- 

‘Help put Elizabeth 

Gurley Flynn on 

Ballot— 


-- 


mate, 


Dalton Trumbo 

To Speak Friday 

At Carnegie Hall 
DALTON TRUMBO, screen 


writer and one of the Hollywood 
Ten, will fly to New York next 
week, to address a Carnegie 
Hall civil liberties rally. He will 
speak on “Who Is Robert Rich?” 
“Robert Rich” is the unknown 
screen writer who was recently 
awarded an Oscar in the film 
industry. 

The rally is schedulel for Fri- 
day at Carnegie Hall, 8:30 p.m. 

Others who will address the 
gathering are Philip Wittenberg, 
lecturer in law at Columbia 
University; and Hugh H. Wil- 
son, professor of politics at 
Princeton University. 

The meeting has been called by 
the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee as part of its cam- 


} 
| 
| 


| | 
Candidate for City 


Council 


24th Senatorial Dist. 


Headquarters— 
15 Second Avenue 


Open Daily 10 AM- 
10 PM 


Campaign Committee 
Peoples Rights Party 


paign to abolish the House Com- 
on Un-American Activities and 
to end the blacklist of persons 
for their political views. 


* : 


if 


Four Crowded Weeks of Travel in the 
SOVIET UNION 


MRS. VIRGINIA EPSTEIN 


Now Tells the Story and Answers Questions 
Interviews with Important Officials Talks With Ordinary People 


MONDAY EVENING—SEPT. 23 
ADELPHI HALL—74 FIFTH AVENUE (near l4th St.) 
Mrs. Eslanda’ Robeson 

Chairman 


_ COMMITTEE OF WOMEN 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


Admission 75¢€ 


paid for good-will and full moving 


about the Lincoln Square project 
was the failure of the plan to pro-! domination 
tect the interests of the minority} Tuesdays primary elections. 


Sidney Dickstein, co-counsel for cumbents won out. 
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rolled Democratic voters. 


Under the circumstances, anti- 
machine elements cast a surprising- 


The regular Democratic) ma- 
chines had little trouble beating 
off insurgent challengers to their 


Anti-machine elements tried to' tion. An unknown political novice, 


presidencies, city council seats, dis-;a vote of 3,942 to 2.251. 

Harris Klein obtained over one- 
all but one such contest, the in- , third of the vote cast in Brooklyn 
‘for the borough presidential nom- 
The exception was west side ination against incumbent John 
'Manhattan’s 7th A.D., where Wil-;Cashmore. 

liam Fitts Ryan, an insurgent, de-| 1 the Bronx David Westerman, 
feated Tammany leader William J,/tunning against incumbent James 


f the 


cussful insurgency. It is represented |small vote cast. 


‘in the State Assembly by Danie] |” | 


Brown 
Democratic candidates for Coun- 


amo Machines Retain 
Grip in City Primary 


| In Brooklyn, regular Democratie 
‘nominee Daniel Diggs, a Negro, 
turned back the challenge of an- 


of the party in last:ly high vote in two key contests| other Negro aspirant for City Coun- 
‘against the Demecratic organiza-}cil, Wesley Holder. Diggs is al- 


‘most certain to become the first 


lye unseat incumbents in about fifteen) Herman Greitzer, who challenged Negro to serve on the Council from 
'Democratie contests for borough|Carmine DeSapio, was beaten by, 


Brooklyn, 

In- Manhattan's Washington 
Heights area, a Negro challenger 
for Councilman Samuel Davis seat, 
Dunbar McLaurin, was deieated by 


the Democratic organization. This 


leaves Diggs and Councilman Earl] 
as the only two Negro 


. + 6 , ‘ Di ka a . 
relocate Fordham University, a/Sheldrick for Jeadership. This is a/J- Lyons, for borough president, ob-' cil. The Republicans have four 
‘nominees: and the Liberals five, in- 


‘cluding endorsement of Brown. 


—_ 


- eng ee ee — - 


|Kelly, who regularly beats the ma-' 60.060 CASES @E ASEAN FLEE 


| 


Dickstein said. Hon. 
- In 


Spectators, who filled every seat) ¢. 4, 
‘incumbents who defeated the old-| 


1 a eo ae ee ' .' 
presiagent machine this vear. | 


’ 


chine 


Two GOP leadership contests: 
‘were won by incumbents. 

one leads rship contest, in 
Manhattans east side Sth A.D.) 
*| . Oh . ' 
district, liberal Democratic 


them in New Orleans. 
Assistant Surgeon 


line local machine two vears ago,| Asian flu around the country. 


turned back a challenge from that) 


General William H. Stewart 
little early to tell whether this is the beginning of the spread 


‘responsibility placed on us by the! 


vice- 


*Partv..is also out of town. 


tof Middle East oil to the west. 


) 


dowing its usual policy, took no 


part in the primary. Its policy is) 


to endorse candidates after | they 
are nominated. In practice this 
has meant backing whatever candi- 
dates by the Demo- 
crats, 

In most cases this year, insurg- 
ents were liberal Democrats wlio 


are chosen 


hack candidates. They had _ little 
organizational backing, except what 


they were able to build during the! 


course of the campaign itself. In 
“Manhattan's 7th, where they were 
successtul, there is an established 
anti-Tammany organization. 

| - Jn tthis district, and in Manhat- 
tan’s first A.D. where an insurgent 
challenged the leadership of Car- 
mine DeSapio, Democratic leader 
and National Committeeman, there 
were, for primary contests, rela-; 


tively heavy turnouts. 


| Elsewhere, however, participa- 


tion was tinv, rangimg from one 


With Mikoyan 


MOSCOW-Senj Allen J. 
lender (D-La), here on his third 
annual tour had thee last week 


‘with Vice Premier Anastas Mikoyan 


| The citys labor movement, fol-| 


‘who apparently is acting premier} 
while Premier Nikolai Bulganin is|/*\ 
mS rend |Came 
Khrushchey, | 


Let’s Take Trip (2) Noon. Agricul- 


ivacationing. Nikita 
secretary of the Soviet Communist 


Ellender said if he sees Khrush- 
‘chev before he leaves, he will tel 
him, “you positively havent got a 
ichance to catch up to the U. S. pro-| 
‘duction of milk, butter and meat,” 
| Ellender said his talk with Mi- 
‘koyan-—the third in as many years— 
‘covered subjects ranging: from dis- 
larmament to agriculture. It lasted 
for néarly two hours. 

He said Mikoyan charged the 
U. S. was trying to stir up trouble 
in the Middle East and was dilly- 
dallying on disarmament. Ellender 
rejected both arguments. He said 
Mikovan promised the Soviet Union 
would do nothing to stop the flow 


Ellender said he told Mikoyan 


l 


' 


that Congress had approved a bill 
modifying fingerprint requirements 
for foreign visitors to the U. S. 
which will facilitate exchanges of! 
students, professors, musicians and 
others with the Soviet Union. 
TLL TteLeTrrrereeelereteee 
Artkino’s 


“GIFT FOR MUSIC” 


also American Premiere 
“School for Courage” 
, Extra: ‘TRIP THRU RUSSIA’ 


- C AMEO 44th St. 8th Ave. 


open 11:30 a.m., air-cond § 
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(century 


SAT. SEPT. 
Greatest Fights ol 


Baseball Hall of Fame (11) 1:30 


Dodvgers-Milwankee (9) 2:25 
Racing (2) 5. 


(2) 5. 1944. Newspapermen who 
can see into the future | 
Movie: Magniliceut Ambersons— 
Orson Welles film (9) 5, 7 and| 
11:50 
World Water Ski 
Florida (2) 5:30 
Sports (4) 6:15 
Movie: Conquest 
6:30. Excellent | 
New York Report (2) 6:50 | 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 
Gale Storm Show (2) 9 | 
Mystery Theatre—George Sanders 
host (4) 9 | 
Movie: Three Cases of Murder—' 
Three English stories (9) 9 | 


Tt} ournament-— 


Everest (9) 


oO} 


with Richard Boone—premiere 
(2) §:30 
le (4) 10:30 


Open 
Y)iLast Word (2) 6. 
1:30 p.m. | 


Yankees-Chicago (11) 1:55 | 


News (2) 11 | 


Movie: Hangmen Also Die (A) 
12:30. Bert Brecht-John Wexley 
—authors 

TV 
SUN. SEPT. 
Wonderama—kids (5) 10 a.m. 
I] 
tural Institute. | 

Open Mind—discussion (4) 12:30 | 

World Water Ski Tournament (2) 

Mr. Wizard—science (4) ] 

Yankees-Kansas City doubleheader 
fli) d:o0 

Wisdom—Pablo Picasso in 4 
shop (4) 2:30 

Youth Wants To Know (4) 3 

Wide Wide World (4) 4 

Movie: Magnilicent Ambersons (9) 
4:30, 7:30 and 10 

World News (2) 4:45 

Special Program: Germanys Re- 
covery (2) 5:30 

Outlook—Chet-Huntley (4) 5:30 


-——_- ET 


lis work- 


————- oe | ae 


Whee On 


Coming 

YOUTH FORUM in Brighton Beach on 
the “The Latest Changes in the Soviet 
Union.’’ The foliowing speakers will parti- 
cipate: George Watt, New York Communist 
Party; Bert Beck, Socialist Workers Parity; 
Dave McReynold, Socialist Party, 8.D.P.; | 
Mrs. Wicks, Quakers. At Brighton Center, 
3200 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn on Sept. 
22, 8:30 p.m. sharp. Youth and adults in- 
vited. 1a 

OLD-FASHIONED HUNGARIAN Vintage 
Festival Sunday, Sept. at International 
Park, S14 E. 22 St. nx, N. Y. Hun-| 
garian music, delicious’ Hungarian food. 
Adm. 75 cents. Ausp.:.. Hungarian Press 


15 | 
| 


Comm. In case of rain lj Hungarian House, | 
2141 Southern Boulevarc . Bronx. 


va 2 Beh scape ck as 
LOr the Democratic ce REPORTED BN LCbEIESE ANA 
WASHINGTON-—Public Health officials kept an anxious 
| last week on an outbreak of Asian flu in Louisiana. 

| The state has an estimated 60,000 cases of Asian flu—ha 


lf 
hi 


of 


is 2 


nl 


said it 


evie Guide 


Hearing—ton news stories, 

juterviews (7) 5:50 

Words and 
Meanings 

You Are There: Final Hour of 


Joan of Are (2) 6:30 


: ‘Governor Meyner (13) 6:30 
UN Handicap | | 


sought to break the power of the Movie: It Happened lomorrow | Eddie Cantor Show (9) 7 
old-line machines and to oust their; 


_— wy 
va ty 


You Asked For It 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 

Steve Allen Show (4) 8 

Movie: 42nd Street with Dick 
Powell, Ginger Rogers—musical 
(5) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9: 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

Mike Wallace Interview 
George Jessel 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News (2) II | 

MOVIES 

3:10 to Yuma, Astor 

Man Of A Thousand Fuces, RKO 
Palace 

Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 

Sun Also Rises, Roxy 


ry 


J 


y 


“) 1 


seventh to one twelfth of the en-| Western: Have Gun, Will Travel ‘pip On A Dead Jockey,, Loew's 
P : | 
Sen. Etlender i ae en 
2 | ‘Your Hit Para 
Talksin Moseow | nec 
‘Movie: Macbeth—Orson Weiles (7) 
| 12:15 


E]-| 


State 
The Roots, Fine Arts (Mexican) 
Mian Escaped, Barenet (French) 


‘Face in Crowd, 68th St. Playhouse 


Wages of Fear (French) & Last 
Holiday (English) 72nd St. Play- 
house 

Volpone (French) Waverly, Sat, 
only; Prince & Showgirl, Sun. 

Sweet Smell of Success, Symphony 

Brothers in Law (English) 50th St, 
Guild | 


ra Three (2) 11:30. Richard Rising of Moon (Irish) 55th St. 


Playhouse 
THEATRE 
Carousel, City Center 
Iceman Cometh, Circle 
Square 


in the 


Simply Heavenly, The Plavhouse 


Sweeney Todd, Sullivan St. Play- 
house 

Separate Tables, Music Box 

Long Days Journey Into Nighit, 
Helen Haves 

Visit to Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Actor's Playhouse 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin— 
last day | 

Lil Abner, St. James 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 


Classified Ad 
MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


REGISTER now at Metropolitan Musi¢ 
Scheo], 18 W. 74 Street for instrumental, 
vocal, theoretical subjects; Children's 
preparatory department, folk and jazz. 
Bulltein available. Telephone TR 2-2761 

FOR SALE 

CLEARANCE SALE on 167 TV ficor 
models. Choose from RCA, Zenith, Ad-. 
mirals, Philco, etc. Prices start at $79.95. 


Standard Brand Dist.. 143 Fourth Ave. 
(bet. 13th and 14th 8ts.) GR 3-7#19 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 
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NEWARK COUNCIL CALLS Trenton, Camden, Jersey City, 


ANTI-SLUM HEARING 
' NEWARK—On Wed., Sept. 18 ilar action by the city fathers. 
Newark City Council will hold a SKIPPING AROUND 

public hearing on aj series of anti-| State Division of Employment: 


slum measures that were unani-|Security has begun study of what! crease will be in our high schools.|ers tespecially in the lower grades 
gh schools are just beginning 


mously passed at a first reading happens to claimants who have ex-| 
last week. The amendments to lausted their benefits . . .Drought 
the citv’s health, sanitary andjwill reduce 1957 tomato crop to 
plumbing codes would vastly im-| halt of last years... Mrs. Bianca 
prove regulations on overcrowding, Murray, Italian-born wife of the, 
and would require hot water,) Hudson County politician, became 
slower or tub, two ginks and inside|a citizen last week along with 90 
toilet facilities in every flat. ‘others in Jersey City... Per capita! 

Landlords will have six months income in New Jersey in 1958 was. 
from the time the prdinance goes $2,443—third highest in the nation’ 


40,000 NEW PUPILS CROWD SCHOOLS. 


NTON.—New Jersey schools 


will enroll 40,00 more pupils this 
term than last year, and school pres- 
sure will get heavier during the 
coming year instead of lighter. This 
was the prediction of Dr. Richard 
Beck, superintendent. of the Free- 
hold Regional High School District, 
and president of the New Jersey 
Education. Association. The public 
will have to make more sacrifices, 
Dr. Beck says, if Jersey school chil- 
dren are to be well educated. 


“New Jersey schools will enroll) 


about 40,000 more pupils this year 


than last,” Dr. Beck stated. “For! 
the past few years enrollments have, 


mainly because of the high birth 
rate in the early 1950s. | 
“More than one-third of the in-| 


The hi 


Oe oo 


L 


« 


to feel the effects of the post-war, 
baby wave. Their enrollment will 
continue to increase sharply for a 
great many years. 

“These additional enrollments 
will intensify the need for teachers 
and for school buildnigs,” said the 
Jersey educator. 

Some 2,000 new teaching posi- 
tions must be created to take care 
of the 40,000 pupil increase, plus 
teachers to cover normal turnover. 

“It all adds up to more than 
5,000 new teachers as compared 
with roughly 1,000 graduated last 
year by our state teacher colleges,” 
the educational leader declared. 

The difference, if it is to be made 


Bayonne, etc. cannot insist on sim-| been going up about that much) yp, must come from out of on 


schools or from ex-teachers return- 
ing to their profession. Greatest 
need is for elementary school teach- 


' 


and for handicapped children. 


abor Department Investigati 


|Dr. Beck estimated. 


§ STUDENTS FLOCK TO CLASSROOMS 


AS 


“Last year, Dr. Beck said, 
“1.877 new classrooms wefe con- 
structed, but this was just about 
enough for the additional pupils 
registered. It made very little dent 
in the backlog of classroom short- 
ages and obsolete buildings .. . 
many districts will have to build 
new schools if they want to get 
away from double sessions and the 
use of emergency quarters.” | 

Solution to the teacher and class- 
room shortage is going to cost 
money said Dr. Beck. “More pupils, 
more teachers, and more schools 
means more dollars. School budgets 
for the current year are the high- 
est in history, but they will almost 
certainly go up again next year,” 

Even with an expected $5 mil- 
lion increase in state aid for the 
1958-59 school year local taxes will 
have to rise by.some $20 million 


TT, 
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‘Widespread’ Wage Violations 


into effect to make the necessary 
unprovemenis. 


fects 24,000 dwelling units in the 


‘city, but 6,000 of these are to be 
torn down for a Housing Authority 


'... State convention of 150 Jersey 
The measure ef- Alcoholics Anonymous groups on! 


Sept. 14 at Seton Hall... State 
Health Department purchased 
25,000 shots of Asian Flu vaccine 


By Chiseling Jersey Bosses 
TRENTON — Violation of the! many of them chiseled their work-;reach agreements for payment of 


~” ‘Death of a construction worker state's minimum wage regulations|ers and never paid the increase, | the back wages the chiseling bosses 


slum clearance program in the 
“Central Ward leaving about 18,000 in West Orange July 30 due to 
units affected. ack of satety precautions says, 

If such a progressive step can|State Safety Bureau Arthur’ 
be taken in Newark |there’s no good! Chapin, ClO leader, renamed to 
reason why citizens! in other major three year term on Blue Cross 
Jersey cities such) as Paterson,’ Board of Trustees. 


THE CAMPAIGN HEATS UP 


Hudson Democrats Talk Unity, 


' 
i 
| 


; 


by employers is so far reaching, 
and so many complaints have been 
received, that the Department of 
Labor and wees under Com-| 
missioner Carl Holderman, has be- 
gun a widespread investigation. | 

Holderman said the wage and 
hour bureau of his department will) 
call together some 180 employers’ 
for special “informal conferences” | 
to discuss the violations. | 

The conference will be held in: 
Asbury Park and Atlantie City. 
Most of the complaints have come) 


According to Holderman his de-|stole from their workers. Edward 
partment “suspects an awful lot”|Flynn, wage and hour supervisor 
of employers violated the wage or-| who will conduct the conferences, . 
ders by failing to pay the higher|said any agreements reached tor 
rates, and that many of them are! payment of back wages will be an- 
still violating the law. nounced by his bureau including 

Purpose of the conference is to| the amounts involved. 


Are Only Small Part of Labor — 
Meyner Says Beck and Dios 


‘E ‘ Talk a Shame, 
| Forbes COnOmY q a ME, i. workers employed along the CAMDEN .—The Becks and Dios if the revolution had not been at- 


Gov. Meyner Defends Policies 


_ JERSEY CITY. |— Among the 
‘more significant election develop- 
ments this past week was the meet-' 
‘ing of Kenny and anti-Kenny Deino- 


ganization present. 
DOUBLE TALK 


Forbes ran into some trouble at 
a dinner for political writers in| 
[Trenton when he was challenged’ 


Atlantic coast. The press will be 
barred. | 

Most of the complaints involve: 
three wage orders covering minors} 
and women issued by Holderman 
and later upheld by the courts. | 
One raised minimum pay rates for 
restaurant workers, another raised 
rates tor workers in the laundry, 


are only a small fraction of labor, | tended by abuses of various kinds. 
said Gov. Robert Meyner, in a, Every revolution in history, how- 
Labor Day speech likening them'ever worthy and noble its aims, 
to the “hyenas and jackals” who has attracted hyenas and jackals 
feast on carrion. ‘to feast on the carrion, and the 

The governor spoke at the labor revolution is no exception.’ 
graveside of Peter J. McGuire | The governor also observed 
near this city, marking the 75th an- |i,4+ McCuire who headed the Car- 
niyersary since the founder o penters’ Brotherhood in the eigh- 


crats in this city. Under the leader-' 
ship of former United States Sena- 
tor John Milton the two warring 
factions were brought together to 
‘discuss uniting the party behind 
Covernor Robert Meyner this No- 
vember. It is generally conceded 
that a continued split among the 
Democrats in Hudson County could 
vitally affect the Covernoy’s chances 
of winning reelectign. | 
| After the first conference Milton 
issued a statement saying: “No de- 
| cisions were made. | think it is fair 
to say none was expected. Anotlhier 
meeting will be held. .... We are 
‘hopeful of reaching a conclusion 
then,” | | 

Rumor has it Kenny offered three 
| places on the county ticket to Vic- 
tory leaders headed by State Sena- 
tor Murray, Mayor!) Witkowski and 


Charles GCangemi. The offer, sup-| 


'posedly made by Lawrence Whip-| 
ple, a Kenny emissary, included 
one freeholder nomination, an as- 
sembly post and one county office. | 
Victory leaders were said to have. 
| Spsperrs dissatisfaction with the 
offer, but what other concessions 


on some of his wild assertions on 
taxes. Specifically, he was asked 
how would he avoid the $40 mil-| 
lion spending increase that he’ 
clalaied would take place if Mey 
ner was reelected. In attempting 
an answer Forbes admitted that he 
disagreed with only one of four in-| 
creases he predicted under Mey 
ner—restoration of the $10 million 
GOP budget cut. | 

Asked to supply specific figures: 
as to how he would economize, the, 
‘OP big business magazine pub- 
lisher lamely replied he did not 
have the same sources of informa-| 
tion as the Governor and could not 
give exact figures. Boiled down 


' 
- 


‘Forbes’ “economy” talk shaped up 


as just so much campaign oratory, 
with no facts to back him up. 
MEYNER DEFENDS 
FISCAL POLICIES 


dry cleaning and dyeing industry.; Labor Day proposed the idea. 
The third raised the rates in mier-| The governor termed McGuire 
cantile trades, | work for an eight-hour day a “ 
Some bosses contested the orders bor revolution.” |. 
. ‘ i tS . . » > 
when they were issued. They de- Enemies of labor.” he said. 
. ‘c . cd . - . . 
posited the difference in escrow be-| “seek to discredit unionism be- 
tween what they were paying and! cause of its hyenas and jackals, but 
what the orders said they should! 
pay. Employers who did not con-! 
test the orders were supposed to 


pay the higher rates at once. But’ “It would be indeed remarkable 


_ shop talk 


LABOR’'S VIEW OF 
1957 LEGISLATURE ————— 
“Monumental failure. That's NEW JOBLESS PLAN 
how the state CIO sums up the: STARTS AT ALCOA 
1957 session of the Republican} A new union-company unem- 
controlled state legislature. |ployment plan to add to a laid-off | 
Paul Krebs, CIO president, in a! worker’s state unemployment ben- 


existing statute,” Krebs said. 


In a major policy address in Bur- 
lington Gov. Meyner made a spirit-| 
ed defense of his administration’s 
spending policies. He asserted that 
he cut GOP spending proposals six’ 


times as much as the .Republicans, 
cut his budget. He did this, the 


report to all Jersey tocal unions said| efits went into operation last week 


the CIO’s major 11 point legislative} at the Aluminum Company of) 


! 
’ 


program had been “totally” ignored; America in Edgewater. The plan 
by the state’s lawmakers. was worked out last year during 

“Not one of the bills on the! negotiations between the company 
CIO’s program managed to escape! and the Steel Workers Union. Un- 
from the Republican Party’s cau-|der the plan a worker who is laid 
off could get as much as $68 a 


/ 

ed 
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they will not succeed. The Becks | 


and the Dios are only a small frac- 
tion of the whole. ... | 


. move. 


were asked is not known, Some Vic-| 
tory leaders are threatening an in- 
dependent county ticket in Novem-| 
ber if they do not! get what they’ 
want, although Senator Murray has. 
/spoken in opposition to such a 


Governor said, by vetoing “unwise 


cost the taxpayers more than $35 
million.” 

Meyner said the cost of state goy- 
ernment was bound to increase be- 
cause of the rise in population and 
the “commanding importance” of 
increased state aid to education. 

The Governor declared that “peo- 


HUDSON VICTORY 
_ SEEN BY FORBES 


Meanwhile, State Senator Mal-| 
colm Forbes, GOP gubernatorial | 
nominee, in a speech in Jersey City | 
| belittled unity efforts by the Demo- 
| Crats, and asserted the Republicans ple with their productive power are 
will win in Hudson this year. our real wealth,” and. since the 

Forbes spoke at the opening of | state’s population is increasing we 
the GOP headquarters in Journal| “need more schools, more high. 
' Square with all factions of the also| ways, more public welfare, more 
badly split Republican county or-i state services of all kinds,” 


icus,” he said. “The needs of New 
Jersey's citizens were certainly 


and special interest: laws,” sponsor-| ignored in this session of the legis-| ments. The plan provides benefits 
ed by the GOP, “which would have | lature. Insofar as the interests of | of up to 65 percent of the average. 


‘our state’s workers were concerned, 
this session of the legislature was 
a monumental failure.” 

Of 124 bills of all kinds sup- 
ported by the CIO only six were 
passed. Of 12 bills opposed by the 
CIO Council two were passed. One 
“crumb” was given to the state’s 
workers. A bill providing unem- 
ployment benefits to cas Bh laid 
off when their plants closed for 
vacations was passed. But this 
“proved to be unnecessary when 
the State Supreme Court reversed a 
prior ruling to maintain that such 
benefits should be paid under the 


week including $35 state pay- 


take-home pay. 

LABOR NOTES 

NLRB opened new regional of- 
fice in Newark with Charles Douds 
as director. . . . Disabled workers 
who fail to apply for new social se- 
curity disability benefits before the 
end of the year stand to lose some 
of their benefits. . .. Ingersoll- 
Rand, Phillipsburg, shut by “unau- 
thorized” strike of Local 55083, 
Steelworkers Union. ... 15 New- 
ark municipal employes suing to 


= ordinance requiring 
hem to live in city. 


lies and was one of the founders 
of the AFL, was “regarded as a 
dangerous agitator and an_ irre- 
sponsible crackpot by his enemies 
when he urged eight hours work 
and eight hours play and $! au 
hour for skilled labor.” But, Gov. 
Meyner added, the objectives set 
by McGuire have come to pass. 
Meyner then praised Gcorge 
Meany, Walter Reuther and James 


Carey for rooting out corruption in 


the labor movement and, Meyner 
threw in, “Communism.” 

The governor, campaigning for 
reelection, also observed that New 
Jersey, while having made strides 
in the labor field, “still needs an 
overhaul” of the “hopelessly inade- 
quate” minimum wage law and 
the state unfair labor practices act. 


Worker Drive 


New Jersey supporters of the 
Worker are still a considerable dis- 
tance from fulfilling their goals— 
both in the fund and sub cam- 
paigns. | 

Jerseyans have raised slightly 
more than $2,000 of a goal of 
$4,500. A little better than 50 per- 
cent of the Worker goal has been 
reached—274 subs of a quota of 
500—and 275 Daily Worker subs 
have been obtained. 


2 Labor Camp Heads 


Face Jail in N.J. 
TRENTON, N. J. 

A State Labor Department official 
said yesterday that two farmers 
who operated migrant labor camp 
without _registering with the de- 
partment face possible jail terms. 

Deputy Labor Commissioner 
George Pfaus said the two violators 
could receive up to 60 days in jail 
and a fine of $200. Violators 
usually are fined about $25. 


Where Is the Outery? 


An Editorial 

| WHAT DECENT American can remain 
unmoved by the quiet, dauntless heroism 
of the Negro children in our South today? 
_ They walk into the storm of the Dixie- 
crats with a nobility that should inspire all 
democratic Americans to abandon the com- 
placency which, at this writing, is so tragi- 
cally apparent among most of us. _ 

The Northern white who abhors what is 
happening and remains silent may not re- 
gard himself as an accessory to the fact, but 
he is aiding Faubus’ work. And all the while 
the little Negro girls in their neat frocks and 
braids, the boys in their best school clothes 
go back and back again into the vortex of 

violence. They are undeterred in their de- 


— = 


votion to the right to learn and the right to 
associate equally with all. 

We are so close to the scene that we may 
well fail to assess their historic contribution 
to our nation. Close, yet not close enough. 
Where is Labor's thunder of protest? 

Where is the Niagara of protesting tele- 
grams, resolutions, petitions, statements? 
Where is the outcry from the world of lib- 
erals, progressives, and yes, those of us on 
the Left? No man or woman can be satis- 
fied with what we have done so far when 

a vast national outcry can determine events. 
Silence is treason to the heroism of the 
Negro children and their parents: it is the 
betrayal, of our children, our nation. For 
passivity is the ally of the dynamiters. 
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LITTLE ROCK: 
‘When My Child Walked 
2 Long Blocks to School’ 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


, 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—The Eckford house was quiet when I walked up on the porch the Saturday evening after the 

day when Elizabeth Ann, 15, had experienced just how bitter and empty those words can be—‘with liberty and justice for 

all” if your skin is dark. “She’s not feeling so good,” the mother said, “but come in.” I said I wanted to talk to the parents; I 
iliac ii 


LESSON ong 


‘didn’t want to bother Elizabeth. 
I tried to say something about 
those pictures of Hlizabeth—who 
arrived alone at Central High, 
the first of nine Negroes care- 
fully selected by school authori- 
ties to break the color bar. 

And, alone, with)a pack of 150 
or more whites behind her jeer- 
ing and hooting, a line of Na- 
‘tional Guardsmen 4long the curb 
shoulder :te shoulder, she walked 
—two long blocks, from 14th to 
16th, when the mb surrounded 
her. | 

“I tried to prenare her,” said 
the mother. How could you pre- 
pare a child for that treatment? 
L asked. 

Then the mother looked at me 
and I realized that that is what 
Negro mothers in the South have 
been doing for gé¢nerations, the 
difference being now that they 
have to prepare them to endure 
fresh. humiliations while they 
are creating democracy at tre- 
mendous personal cost. Not that 
Mrs.. Eckford said) this; she only 
said, in an easy, flowing voice: 

“Well, I had her read two 
psalms the night before, and I 
said, nOw no matter what is said 
to you, just say over and over 
to yourself: 

“*The Lord is my light and 
my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my 
life.’ So that’s what she did. All 
the time she was walking those 
two long blocks, she prayed. Like 
I told her, ‘if you really think 
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about what you're saying over to 
yourself, you wont fear . any- 
thing. ” 

* 
THE ELDEST child of the 
Ecktords’ six, Anna Irene, 17, a 
student at Horace Mann high 


school, was kneeling on the car- 
pet cutting out a dress for her- 
self, 

“Of course I prepared her in 
other ways, too, but prayer was 
the main thing. I work for white 


ree 


erview with Syrian UN Aide: 
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families in the summer—as soon 
as the school for colored deat 
and dumb where I teach is over. 
So though most white children 
are all right, I told Elizabeth 
“ “If you just go on as if you 
don’t hear, and be nice, you can 
shame them,’ I told her. Then 
I told her goodbye and went on 
to work and she got on the bus. 


At school, where I teach laun- 
dering, I prayed for her—and, 
when I heard what happened, 


I just thought, well, someone will 
take care of her, surely. I had 
told her to come over to my 
school if they weren't allowed to 
go in Central, 

“When she got to me, I could 
see she didn't feel so good. I 


said, don't let anyone see you 
crying, baby, brace up—that’s 
just what some people want to 
do, see you crying. I went with 
her to the rest room, and she 
braced up and came on home 


« ~e ema ee 


- We Are Determined to Be Free 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

Dr. Najmuddine Rifai, of 
the Syrian delegation to the 
United Nations, told this 
writer that his country has 
no intention of getting on 
any bandwagon, be it West or 
East. | 

Its sole aspiration is the right 
to exercise its.independence, its 
sovereignty and to negotiate with 


any country, East or West, for . 


any purpose that will aid its 


4,000,000 inhabitants achieve a 
better standard of living and na- 
tional security. 

He was interviewed in the 
crowded halls of the United Na- 
tions in the past week. 

A young, stocky man _ who 
spoke perfect English, Dr.Rifai 
talked passionately of his coun- 
try’s 700-year-old fight for Arab 
rights—the first, he said, of all 
Moslem countries that raised the 
banner of independence and the 
right of its people to national 
integrity. 


For that reason, he said, the 
folk of his nation, as well as the 
overwhelming majority of the 
Arab peoples, are bewildered 
and resentful of the U.S.A.'s cur- 
rent policy in the Near East.. 

His is a country with four 
major parties, all dominantly na- 
tionalist, a chamber of deputies 
consisting of 140 members, (only 
one of whom is a Communist), 
and there is obviously no danger 
of the country “going Commu- 
nist,” he reiterated. 


But his country reserves the 


sovereign right to negotiate with, - 


to do business with, any coun- 
try it wishes—be it one of the 
East or the West, as the U.S.A. 
has done, he said, with the So- 
viet Union or Communist China, 
or Czechoslovakia, or Poland. 
When Israel, he pointed out, 
recognized China, there was not 
a wisp of hullabollo; but merel 
because his country, or any keh 
country wishes to exercise the 
same right, the echo of State 
Department suspicion reverber- 


(Continued on Page %) 
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From a White Friend 


Special to The Worker 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Here 
is a letter received by Terrance 
Roberts, 15-year-old Negio stu- 
dent, who has been barred from 
high school here by the National 
Guard. It was postmarked Ar- 
kadelphia, Ark., and signed “A 
White Friend. ” 

“Dear Terrance, 

I want you to know there are 
many thousands of white people 
in Arkansas who share your 
suflering. I am one of them. 

“We are ashamed of the treat- 
ment you and the other Negro 
boys and girls are receiving. We 
know that not one of the whites 
who tormented you has your 
calm bravery. 

“Please do not give up. That 
is asking more than I could 
bear, but you were born strong- 
er. Each time you hear a jeer, 
thousands of us are sending you 
a cheer. May your. strength 
hold on.” 


XY : _S 


alone.” 
* 

THE RECITAL went on, in 4 
the restrained yet comforting 
tone—revealing the schooled dis- 
cipline under which Negro moth- 
ers have lived for so long. When 
she herself got off at noon, “I got 
here and found her and I just 
kept talking to her while I fixed 
her . bite—a nice bacon and to- 
mato sandwich and coolade.” 

The father, a tall, slim man 
with keen eyes like his mother’s, 
the confectionery store keeper's 
who had supplied me with the. 
Eckford address, slipped in the 
room and filled his pipe. There 
were introductions. The children, 
all of them at home, are. besides 
the two elder girls, Oscar Srd, 
14; Boldon McCully, 11, who 
showed me all the books he had 
bought this- summer, when he 
worked for his grandpa in the 
store; Melbert Don, 8 and Cath- 
erine Yvonne, 7. 

Each day was bringing new 
expressions from white people in 
the community and from one 
coast to another of their support, 
so that, while Elizabeth still was 
“shaken,” she was getting a new 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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The Conspirators 
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Lawless Acts 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE STRANGE secessionist quirk in Arkansas’ Gov. 
Orval Faubus seems not. to be personal at all. The defiance 
ef federal law in Little Rock by armed National Guardsmen 


under orders from the |Gover- 
ner §tems directly from 'the or- 
ganized political movement to 


nullify the Supreme Courts de- 


segregation decrees in the Deep 
South. 
Walter Lippmann, writing) in 


the New York Herald Tribune 


(9/10/57) says of the Governor's 
stationing troops betore Little 
Rock's Central High School) to 
bar entrance to Negroes: 

“The Governor's conduct, in 
the affair makes it seem very 
like!y that the crisis has been 
eng hered, and that Arkansas 
was picked for the experiment, 
and that Gov. Faubus was horns- 
woggled into providing a_ test 
case for and adventure in nulh- 
fication.” 

And as for the “violen¢e” Gov. 
Faubus shid he was preventing 
by (guarding Central) High 
acainst. compliance with a fed- 
eral) court order to iptegraie, 
Lippmann comments: 

“We know on the highest au- 
thoni'y in Little Rock, that of 
the Mayor (Woodrow Wilson 
Mann) and of the school board, 
that the mob disorder did not 
precede but has followed | the 
intervention of the Nattonal 
Guard troops.” 

* 

WHAT the Governor | has 
done in Arkansas has become the 
resdived policy of a number of 
southern states. Alabama, 
Cedrgia, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi and | Virginia 
have written legislation) amaunt- 
ingi to support of the theory o! 
“nullification and interposition.” 

Post of this legislation | was 
framed alter a campaign begun 
by Jack Kilpatrick, editor of the 


News-Leader,. 


‘ean Up’ Unity Candidate’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
feeling that was good, the par- 
ents said. 

“You might say,” said Oscar 
Eckford, lounging in his easy 
chair and puffing his pipe but 
not missing anything of what we 
two women said, “that we are 
more confident of white pepole, 
nice white people living right 
here in Little Rock, because of 
all this. It works out that way. 
There are more of them than we 
thought there were. Thinking it 
and knewing it are different. 
When it comes to the test is the 
only thing that counts.” 


EASTLAND 


And the Governor gave this | 


revealing answer: 


“Well, sir, if you would like | 


to look through this immense 


stack ef telegrams which you | 
will find that I have received, | 
offers to volunteer | 


youll find 
(Centinued on Page 9) 
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“But how much good will it 
do, this sentiment on the part of 
those you call the decent white 
people of Little Roek, unless it is 
expressed somewhere in groups, 
or columns of newspapers, or 
unions or something?” 


THE MOTHER said she un- 
derstood that the white PTA at — 
Central was giving them sup- 
port. “Now, hon, you just know 
some of them feel that way pri- 
vately,” said her husband, with 
a shrewd twinkle. Then he went 


on thoughtfully, “some of the - 


white ministers have spoken out, 
a good many have. The Gazette 
has been fine right along. 

“lll tell vou.” he said, “Little 
Rock is not a rabid place like 
some southern cities. We imnte- 
grated in the buses last vear.” “It 
was in the summer, and I was 
working in Pulaski Heights,” said 
the wife. alluding to the’ silk 
stocking district of the capital. 
“T was riding the buses all the 
time and there was no trouble.” 

“And we play tennis and bas- 
ketball on Central High courts 
in the summer,” spoke up the 
| little seamstress whem her moth- 


er had described as “always 
happy” while Elizabeth was “al- 
ways serious.” 

It was the governor provoked 
the whole situation here and he’s 
never revealed anything real that 
existed to justify his fears of “vio- 
lence and bloodshed,” said the 
railroad worker. “We would have 
integrated just as peacefully here 
as they did in Van Buren and in 
Fort Smith and Ozark—but Fau- 
bus had to eall out the guard be- 
fore school even opened. 

“It’s like he was a little boy 
and wanted to get in the gang,” 
he said, relighting his pipe. 
“T ike Griffin (Gov. Marvin Grif- 
fin of Georgia) who addressed a 
White Citizens Council meeting 
in the Marion Hotel (Aug. 22) 
and then was entertained at the 
executive mansion, had dared 
him. Like a kid who's told he 
doesn’t have grit enough to do 
something—in this case take on 
the federal government—and he 
was foolish enough to take the 


> 
dare. 
. 


MRS. ECKFORD quote rs 


Mayor Mann, who said that the 


Governor's action had set back 


Arkansas 25 years and was a blot 
on the name of the state. 

“Of course, he can't really win. 
Integration’s inevitable,” said the 
father. “The mystery is why he's 
doing it, because it's killed him 
politically.” 

Before I departed, Elizabeth 
joined us. She was small, her 
hands feeling tiny in mine. With- 
out her white dress and checker- 
ed bouffant skirt, in whieh she 
had daintly tripped past Nation- 
al Guardsmen and_half-trucks 
and officers with billy elubs and 
pistols on hips, she looked even 


May Face Hoffa at Parley 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE COMING week may prove decisive in the strug- 


i 


| 
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‘WHEN MY CHILD WALKED TO SCHOOL’ 


smaller in the slacks and sweater 
she wore. 


From Elizabeth I learned how 
to reach the second student who 
arrived alone and also ran the 
gauntlet, finally joining her at a 
bus stop—but apparently the 
crowd had spent the worst of its 
venom on her. 


LIKE = Elizabeth, 
Roberts, 15, is an All-A student, 
and like Elizabeth is active jn a 
church. He sings in the junior 
choir and is a leader in the 
church league of Mt. Zion Bap- 
tist Church. Terry worked as a 
carpenters helper all summer 
building the Seventh Day <Ad- 
ventist Church and went to 
meetings there every night. His 
pastor wants him to be a minis- 
ter, but he isn’t deciding now. 


In the Roberts family too 
there are six children. The 
father, William L. Roberts, is a 
graduate of Dunbar High, and 
the old Dunbar junior college 
and attended John business col- 
lege. He is a shoemaker by trade, 
but presently im the dietetics de- 
partment at Veterans Hospital. 


Mrs. Margaret Roberts works 
as a caterer when she works. 
Their eldest is Jereta Dale Rob- 
erts, 18, valedictorian of her 
clas , recipient of several scholar- 
ships, who chose Oakwood Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Ala. 

* 

AS THE FATHER gathered 
up a beautiful baby, Jerome, 
soon to be 3, from the bench 
where he’d fallen asleep watch- 
ing TV, Mrs. Roberts explained 
Terry was on the phone. We 
talked about the possible effect 
on the kids of what had hap- 
pened. 

“TH tell you,” she said sen- 
sibly, “you know the kids were 
screened very carefully, I thmk 
that was right. I don't think 
Terry was picked because he was 
so brilliant, but because he 
cou'd cope with it.” 

An adorable little girl in red. 
Janice 7, wandered in and out to 
bed. Beverly, 13, dimpled and 
pretty, was studying algebra in 
the adjoining dining rodm. Billy, 


almost 4, and 7-month-old Mar-: 


garet complete this family. 
"Was it pretty rugged, Terry?” 
I asked the poised and smiling 


Terrance | 
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vle for power in the 1,500,000-member International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters as three candidates for the presidency 
against James R. Hoffa decide on; 
unity for a “clean-up” coalition and to reconsider its earlier ager 
who should be its standard-bearer.| ment of Holia. Sentiment in the 
125,000-member Chicago Team- 
sters Council was reportedly strong 
J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer of fo. Haggerty 

the Milk Wagon Drivers, Chicago; | The official hands-off policy of 
Thomas L. Hickey, now a vice-| Frank Brewster, head of the West- 
president and a wae lat OT aw Conference of ‘Teamsters who 
Local 807, New. York, and Con-| himself received bad publicity in 
gressman John F., Shelley, member| ip. senate racket probe, was’ taken 
of the union and formerly for many|.. 1 indication his long-standing 

a @ hé b ; - ‘ Soy e 73 ‘al na . ‘ 

years head of the California and|¢...q with Hoffa is not over. But he 
‘San Francisco AFL bodies. may be open to a deal with any 
| All three indicated a desire to forces who'll guarantee him reelec- 
pool forces in support ol the! tion asa vice-president at Miami. 
strongest possible winner among, * 

them when they appeared before} ~\O OTHER events. inthe. 
\ the joint board Ws policy commit-| coming week, may influence the |also affect Hoffa's fortunes. 
re aang a the ae Soa, {decision at Miami. The AFL-CIO} The entrance of Haggerty and) 
erence o! eamsters in Seattle.) yen piy ’ . | . ' ;' ee 

se ie a aie ay ” '| Executive Council will meet 1 Shelley in the field, in addition to 
‘Hotta, the strong man, who has |New York Sept 94.95 to act on a : i 

the backing of the most corrupt), Sea See thee Ltickey, has served to revitalize a 
| es Deenteg ithe Ethical Practices Committee _ : : 
elements in labor, still boasts he| report on the Teamsters’ reply to renk and file movement in the 
ul oe afer oa | ; he erage a n*  ? «. ITRT’c reo ' a her 
has a sewed-up machine vote tO charges of corruption. The indi-|1BT's ge that a wap a afte 
ng at the IBT’s convention Sept. | cations are the council will at Jeast/?#V© °&€ announced te would 
30. lissue a strong ultimatum to the IBT/qQuit. But there was little influence 

, ithe new developments could have 


m * that its suspension is sure unless, Seine” 
HOFFA, TOO, appeared at the}: ejiminates from leadership those|°? the actual local voting for del- 
Elections have long been 


io _ : me ne PY ° 4 P oa : . > 
‘Seattle meeting in quest of an en exposed for racketeering, gangster-|8ates. : , 
> + _|completed in almost all of the affil- 


jiates, 


Richmond (Va.) 
Mississippis Democratic Sen. 
James O, Eastiand, together with 
the top officials of other Deep 
South states, organized the so- 
called Federation for Constilu- 
tiohal Liberties during Christ- 
mas week of 1955. | The ex- 
préssed purpose of the tedera- 
tion was to plump for the new- 
style secessionism of “nullifica- 
tion and interposition. ” 

-Faubus, who until 1957) had 
shunned the plantation owners 
and oil men who cuntrol the 
political machines in the Deep 
South, now “finds himself allicd 
with the planters,” according to 
a New York Times biographical 
sketch (9/4/57). Hig alliance 
with the planters, the dispatch 
holds, was motivated by his de- 
sire for ia third term. (‘He needs 
the machine for this. 

Gov. Faubus is a knowing 
man; he cannot be called aidupe 
of men like Eastland jand | Gov. 
Marvin Griffin of Georgia. He 
understands full well that ‘he is 
putting into practice | what his 
fellow officials in the completely 
segregated states have only re- 
solved. | 


Terry. “No, mam. not too 
much,” he said. “They crowded 
around me, but they didn’t do 
much, just called names. 

“I figured they were going to 
let me through all right until I 
got right up to the line. When I 
walked up to it, then they closed 
in, those in back.” 

He was asked how he felt 
about the white students and 
adults now. “I feel the Governor 
is behind everything that hap- 
pened. I don’t blame the people. 
at all,” he said quickly. 

* 


endorse- 


The three candidates are Thomas 


“A GIRL called,” Terry said. 
“She told me she admired my 
courage. She was apologizing for 
the conduct of the others. And a 
young man in the crowd called 
me, too.” 

His father said in. an offhand 
fashion, as if having a young 
hero in the family was an every- 
day thing, “Terry’s mail is run- 
ning three to one in favor.” | 
asked to see a few. 

A young man in Pine Bluff, 
Ark., wrote: 

“I am a graduate of Central 
High and a lifelong resident of 
Arkansas, For both reasons I am 
ashamed that difficulties are be- 
ing placed in your way.” 

A telegram of congratulations 
from California from / another 
Little Rock youth was valued by 
Terry. But his favorite letter to 
date was one postmarked Ark- 
adelphia, Ark., and signed, “A 
White Friend.” 


CORRECTION 


Through a typographical error 
the review by Al Richmond of 
Herbert Aptheker’s “The Truth 
About Hungary” in last week's 
Worker omitted the name of 
the publisher, Mainstream Pub- 
lishers, and the price: paper, $2; 
cloth, $3. 
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} a | dorsement, but he failed to get Ht aSlism and violation of conflict of in- 
‘HE INDICATED this in his |the Western Conference decided |:.rect riyles. 
nationwide television interview ((O leave the issue to the ged a a deeply enmeshed _ in It is also estimated that about 
Jast Sunday. The Governor was |roots.” This was a blow at Hoffa's : sibel » {10 percent of the locals are still j 
| about every crime in the AFT-|49 percent of the locals are still in 
asked what he would do if | ortunes, hailed by his opponents, ‘ : ° .e j ; ‘ rece] , hi } } ] >7 ] ] atoe 
| : i | ae CIO’s Ethical Pfactices book. His|7SCVerSp, with their delegates 
the President mobilized the Ark- |because the decision was taken as PR spa ae nie ‘ egiq |Simply appointed by the adminis- 
ansas National Guard into the |an indication the Hoffa sweep had “8 id tage It 3 ps IBT’, |trators over them—in most cases 
US. Army. And he answered: Jost its. momentum. Western Con-|" 0 qe a : Hoffa or some of his associates or 
The Constitution of the U.S. |ference local affiliates account for 


suspension. That would probabiy cea 
. , | PY CURED seceilinal ey named. 
plovides suecifically \that| each | shout a: fourth. of tha nearly 1.900 come at the AFL-CIO convention - y oe ; 
sthte that it is necessary to its | aggerty and Hickey have re- 


delegates who will make the deci-|!? Atlantic City, Dee. 5 . 

domestic peace and tranquility |sion :° Miami. ‘ Meanwhile in Detroit Robert ae yg pleteee wom 500 
that it maintain an armed militia. Another important meéeting,, Kennedy, chief counsel of the Sen-|,ach of whom will cast ‘alam 
nl ayy oan a to be the Na- |scheduled later in the week, was |ate Rackets Committee, with ajon a_ roll-call- ballot. Shelley’s 

RT ts of te Wet also seen as possibly decisive in|large staff is looking into Hoffa’s|claims were not known at_ this 
hdecmens Sol ouaeet th al ~ - determining whether Haggerty is financial affairs. He is preparing/writing. But Hoffa has been boast- 

moa heer wcll . a 2 to head the stop-Hoffa coalition. another public hearing sometime|ing of 75 percent support. The 
1 By ya National — ri Che Chicago Teamsters Council in|before the IBT’s convention, That/next week willlikely also clear away 
federalized out from under you?” 


which his local is a strong in-|would almost surely have to come/some fog on the claims as suppori 
luence, was to decide on whether’ next week. The disclosures may! consolidates. 
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MICHIGAN 
~ UAW Woman's Conference: 


: UAW gives date 
P.A.C.-Jobs, FEPC, Wages for possible 


union membership to discuss the) * « 
DETROIT. — The VAW-CIO | problems, achievements, and future Buick strike 
Women’s Department has schedul-|0f Women in the sheps and UAW- 
eae ICO. FLINT, Mich.—Failure by Gen- 
ed its biggest Women’s Conference| . 1 bei , 
& Mabel The conference under the The conference will being at! era] Motors to settle the demands 


9 am.) Sept. 20, Friday, and last : oa ey 
able leadership of Gwen Thomp- till 5 p.m. with an hour and a half) of YAW membe s in the Buick 
lants here by Sept. 22, may see 


son, international representative for lunch. On Saturday, Sept. 21,)P . 7 dos die 
and Local 600 (Ford, Ruge) papen- |e pommerenre ae — v i “ish “eye tes enforeing its ue- 
} ito L p.m, There will be five work-! mands by strike action. 

ber for 15 years, will be held at hod, 1. Political Action, 2. Job age 
the Fort-Shelby Hotel, Sept 20 and | Security including discussions on) 
21. civil rights and FEPC, 3. Women’s) €™, 3 

Two hundred women union Responsibility in Union, 4, Wo-| union seeks a solution of. 
members are expected to attend|mens Role in Shop, and 5. Chang-| As the 1957 models rolled to a 


and they will represent 40,000 Ft 10> | | : finish in many shops, supervision 

? wa | There will be a banquet Satur- 
their fellow women workers. hey} day night at which Emil Mazey will) 
have been chosen by their local be the main speaker. Other speak- 
| 2 Saas i ‘ers. will be announeed before the to that as a production standard 


’ i 
conference. | 


Speedup, a better seniority sys- 
are the principal beefs the 


was pressing for higher rates of 
production with the obvious reason 


‘on to the 1958 models now coming 


The main feeling around the con- on the lines. 
ference, gleaned by this reporter is} Always 


Job Security. At one time, at the 
} : same 


the | 


by 


on model, 


tricks 


every 


and maneuvers 


‘height of the second world war, 

‘there were 18,008 women work-;Company 

DEARBORN —On September 23, ing for Ferd and HOW there are place. First they start boosting pro- 
primary elections will be held in only 4,000 women in the Ford! duction on the old model like they 
this lilywhite city. One of the is- Shops. The Issue ef Civil Rights wil 
sues cbuld be to unseat white, su- be discussed throughout the whole, 


premacist Mayor Orville Hubbard, conference and specifically in the; come | 
darling of th White Citizens work sheps. Political action is also a production standard. Here the 


Councils to be one of the main points in as game is to delay as Jong as possible 
If Hubbard gets re-elected his much women in general and €s-| otting the new standard, so that 
! | pecially union women are becom-}., — ,. ie aa Hee 
salary will be_ increased from |’ the “sky is the limit” can be the 
2 - and lrac.|img more es ‘ 
$8,000 a year to $17,500, and jrac- M8 1 , i. policy, with every worker being 
isp Wil bp mis, pitch. Hubbard tics trom ee pushed to his or her greatest ca- 
tells newsmen “I'm worth it. | This Women's Conference is £0-' pacity not knowing what the pro- 
No 'Negro can buy a home in jing to be an annual affair, and is|duction standard is. The old trick 
this ¢ity where the giant Ford enesentative of the fact that wo- of “engineering” changes never 
plant stands and where the UAW s keel mart of the UAW ; fails to try. to get more production. 
‘ ’ . _, /men are a vital part or the Uz as . 2 bf a 
big Ferd Local 600 has its head-, : | wll ital A tiny change on some part ef the 
quarters. Thousands of its white! Well as in other spheres of social), odiction setup may ensue, this is 
i : tno ae a . p ma’ 
members live in Dearborn, but no life such as politics, community a¢-| enough for the company to demand 
Negroes. tivity, churches, ete. This paper will a new standard of production, ac- 
Anytime a Negro tries to ‘bhy a report as fully as space permits the: cording to the contract, which zives 
home bere,.and makes it, he finds , .”, ,. apaitee ithem that right. 
‘ 1 discussi t tl 
‘wom 2 hite highlights and discussions at the | : 
his garbage not picked up, white °" , ea a | 
supremacist mobs in front of his! Conference. Out of the conterence) ‘ 2 
home; his children have difficulty is expected to come proposals that ruit er 
in enrolling in schools and any will become part ot the 1958 de-| 
public service is sabotaged for) him! jands in many of the negotiations, 


* 

and his home. | : q eS A shan | 
. : ; . suc as € ‘ WAV IOF ec ual work, f f 

The main candidate backed by such as equal pay ! | : | 


labor against Hubbard _ is Ray, relief time to be extended, mater- 
Parker, a schoo! teacher. 


speed-up artists takes 


» , [ 
were doing, then the new model 


s on the daillv-dally on setting 


and more involved in poli- 


’ 
’ 


nity leave pay. mS ; Ji ST. JOSEPH. — A fruit picker, 
: Robert Roper, died last week in a/ 
broken-down shanty by fumes from)! 
an improvised charcoal burner. The. 
farm is about 18 miles south of St. | 
Joseph where he had been woik-| 
ing. | 
A companion Clifford Goshen, | 
Iwas also found unconscious and| 
brought to Memorial Hospital in 
St. Joseph where his condition was 
that the shorter work week with | described as serious. 
increased take-home pay will | 
be the key demand next year, | grant workers are forced to live 
the corporations are already | and work in the fields in Michigan 
busy, discrediting any such pro- | is a disgrace to the state. Gov. Wil- 
position by wild charges of un- |liams’ Committee on Migrant 
ion responsibility for inflation. | Workers still exists but for the last 
They hope to shield their ever- ‘couple of years there has been no 


rising profits by thus putting the | word or work published by this 
committee that we on this paper 


aulo workers on the defensive. 
Consequently, the big battle | have seen. 
We wonder if the above mention- 


of 1958 is already on. There is 
ed committee has read about Gov. 


good reason to believe that 
Averell Harriman’s Cabinet of New 


growing layoffs and company in- 
difference to workers’ grievances | <° : mai | 

York opening an investigation of 
‘conditions in New York State mi- 


are part of a deliberate soften- 
grant labor camps. 


ing-up campaign. The coming 
This paper will get as full a re- 


federal trial of UAW for en- 

gaging in political action, and 
port as possible on the New York 
hearings and possibly be of some 


threats of congressional investi- 

gations of the unien, are part of 
help to the Governors Committee. 
It could be that if New York can 


the same, barrage. But the out- 
. r 
clean up the slave labor, migrant | 
: 


NS a ee 


looking forward 
Four Fateful Menths oF 
Ahead for Auto Union | _ : A 


by CARL WINTER 


RARELY HAS the rank and 

file of any union had so great 
an opportunity to shape its ¢on- 
tract negotiations as now exists 
for the members of the UAW. 
By decision of the auto work- 
ers convention in Atlantic: City 
last’ April, a special convention 
will) be held this January) to 
adopt a “realistic and practical 
collective bargaining program 
for 1958.” 
- Very helpful is the fact that 
the regular delegates to the pre- 
vious convention, together with 
lecal presidents and shop com- 
mittee chairmen from units of 
1,000 or more, have been | de- 
signated as the voting delegates 
for this special sesion. As a re- 
sult, those who are to formulate 
the bargaining demands for the 
next contract have been made 
known to the membership eight 
months in advance. 

Will the men and women of 
this great union fully take: ad- 
vantage of this period, to see 
that their convention represen- 
tatives know what the rank! and 
file expect of them? Almost four 
months remain in which propos- 
ed contract changes can be sub- 
mitted to the respective dele- 


tion behind the auto workers’ 
demands. 

Will the remaining months 
before bargaining time be utiliz- 
ed to strengthen the conviction 
and determination of all con- 
vention delegates that higher 
xay for less hours ean and must 
be won? Will the interval be 
used to convince the communi- 


come still remains to be deter- 
mined by the degree of mobiliza- 
worker scandal we can remedy our, 


own disgraceful situation. 


coming convention can be in- 
vited to make their stand clear. 
Those who take an active part 
now, in assurin gthe firmness of 
their own union on behalf of its 
declared objective to win a short- 
er work week and higher play, 


The conditions under which mi-|: 
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AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
THE OLD-TIMER 


UAW sub-councils of Ford, GM, Chrysler meeting and passing 
contract revisions that veu don't hear much about, because they are 
being lest in the great swallow about cutting car prices $100. The 
union should do a better jeb publicizing these matters the rank and 
file are now discussing. 

4 

TOO MANY AFL plumbers in this area putting in Kohler scab 
fixtures, time the Detroit Building Tradesman and Labor News re- 
vive the Kohler campaign. ‘ 

WELL MAYOR COBO has put his muscle man to head up the 
DeHoco prison. He is former inspecter Shapiro, Detroit police de- 
partment. Knows nothing of modern penology, strictly a cop and 
will use their kind of methods. Watch for resignations at DeHeCo, 
and plenty of trouble in months ahead. Shapiro jeined Cobe in sneer- 
ing at the repert of four medern penolegists about DeHoCo, which 
is a tip-off on his mentality. 

* 

TALK around tewn, obviously without foundation, that the 
UAW may let go the demand for a shorter work week until 60 and 
make it a election campaign issue. Denied by a UAW spokesman. 

| ® | 

NO TRIAL date set vet for the nine Moslem leaders here false- 
ly charged with disturbing the peace, when cops broke up a religious 
meeting in which talk of civil rights was a part. 

i 

UAW PUBLICITY Department should put its ear to the ground 
in Flint where some workers are reported falling for company propa- 
ganda that a wage increase is futile as it only means higher prices. 
The issue of returning price controls in America as a curb on proliteer- 
ing better get off the talking stage and become truly part of the 
1958 program of UAW. This talk in Flint is a sample of what in- 
roads the companies can make. 

* 

POLICE COMMISSIONER Piggins to stay if Miriani gets elect- 
ed Mayor in Detroit. The question (about Piggins) was never asked 
“Louie” by the labor led coalition. 


. 
THE AGENTS of the big ereameries sure keep Homer Martin 
in the headlines. Latest gag is to subpoena him to appear before a 
state legislative committee at the end of this month to “tell all he 
knows about milk.” Truth is he only bought a cow about three months 
ago, don't even know hew to milk it. t 


| * 

ITS A GOOD question? Will the UAW Public Review Board 
take a look at the cases of four Ferd shop leaders, Nelson Davis, 
Dave Moore, Ed Lock, Jehn Galle, now banned from running fer 
office for over five years on the phony grounds they were “subser- 
vient’ to something McCarthy didn't like. Maybe Ford Local 600 
will present the case for a leok-see. 


* | 
JAMES HOFFA, AFL Teamsters president readving a FEPC 
program for the coming ‘Teamsters convention, To carry it out here 
and outside Detroit he is asking prominent Negro trade unionists 
from the UAW to come on the Teamsters’ payroll. 
* 
THE DETROIT Building Trades (AFL) had a primary election 
slate with not a single Negro candidate endorsed, despite the fact that 
top AFL and CIO bodies supperted three Negroes. 


* 

IN NONE of the AFL merger teams is there a single Negro 
representative and they don't intend to elect any Negro to any of 
the two top posts either in Wayne County or statewide when the 
merger comes. That's a step backward. 

| * 

YOU MIGHT have everleoked it, but the Detroit Citizens 
League PAC arm of the Beard of Commerce didn’t endorse a single 
Negro candidate for any ef the recent primary races. 


| * 

TEAMSTERS edging into the DSR Maintence local union here, 
because of bad top leadership on the part of the Government Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO, whose top man is Milton Murray, former Hearstling 
from the Detroit Times. . 

* as 

ONE OF THE biggest steries that ‘Will get the least amount of 
ink here, will be the investigation about auto profits and price fixing. 
U. S. Senator Estes Kefauver, an old bird-deg from away back, has 
boys sniffing around already. The open hearings will be after the 
first on the year. Maybe here, not Washington. 


: * 

NOW THE primaries are over, maybe the AFL-CIO merger 
group can start a precedent by setting together on one slate of can- 
didates for the Nov. 5 municipal race. 


ee a —— 


ty-at-large that these demands 
are also in the public interest? 

Much will depend upon the 
use which will be made of lo- 
cal union meetings, special 
gatherings with area _ delega- 
tions, and various sub-council 
conferences of the UAW. In 
such assemblies, as well as before 
the forum of ether unions and 
civic organizations which share 
a great stake in the impending 
showdown, delegates to the 


will be serving not only the VAW 
but all men and women who Ja- 


bor. 


Michigan Worker 


Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River, Detroit, 1, 
Phone: WO 4-9015, 


ates by the shops and locals 
Frosh which they come. And dur- 
ing this time, the aga A 
can take steps to learn in ad- 
vance what stand its spokesmen 
will take at the convention on 
the vital bargaining issues. 

The giant monopolies which 
dominate tHe auto industry have 
lost no time in\unleashing their 
counter-attack upon the union’s 
anounced objectives. | While 
the last convention made it clear 


Labor Fact Beek No. 13 
Price $2.00 
The Empire of High Finance 
By VICTOR PERLO $5.50 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE | 
2419 GRAND RIVER, DETROIT 


—_— ~_ _ —_— 


. Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First ovanch: 2934 YEMANS 
4 Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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Big Squeeze Is On; 


30-40 or Wage-Cuts 


—— 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — The big squeeze 

in the auto industry, whether the 

one and one-half million auto work- 


ers will win a shorter work week 
with no cut in take home pay, or 
whether profit fat corporations will 
be able to put over a wage cut, or'a) 
status quo situation with the ex- 
tension of the existing contracts, is 
the topic of the day, everywhere. 

With the increase in profits after 
taxes for the Big Three being: Ford, 


Y% million idle figure here; 
Model layoff will boost it. 
DETROIT — The unemployed) 

acquittal 


~—— 


figure for Michigan continues A k 
hover around a quarter of a mil: 4 
lion mark as model changeover Be. 
jayos start hitting heavy. these Foy Mich 6 at 
model changeover layoffs can be, ° | 
i 16 
hearing, Oct. 


256.2 percent (1948- 1957); Gen- 
eral Motors, 234 percent (1947-) 
'1957); Chrysler, 166.9 percent! 


| / 


‘ee ai the auto workers ir-| 


anywhere from a week to 2 months; 
and will kick up the unemployed, 
fisures. hy 

Accompanying the layoffs this’ 
year, just like last year, are per-| will ask for complete reversal and|feel their demands are just and) 
. acquittal for all six Michigan Smith) must be met. 


manent layoffs of workers whose , 
jobs are moving out of the city; Act defendants, October 16, before 


An undisclosed number of this type 
of layoffs are expected. 
In Flint, layoffs are at an all- 


“eg 


the U.S. ee Court last’ spring| | 
following the ordering of a new/for good or evil. A good angle is 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Kids Get Oxcart 


Education in Atom Age, 
Thousands Go Half Days 


DETROIT. — “An ox-cart educa-! 
tion for our kids in an atomic a 


»” 


€ 
was the way an indignant Wishes 
reader telephoned us about what 
is happening to thousands of De- 
troit school children formerly going 
all day to school, now going only 
half days. 

She told us that children ‘on the 
new half day schedule are only get- 
ting writing and reading. No 
science, gym or any other part of 
education is included. 


Dangerous over-crowding exists! 


in many schools also in the center 
of the city, with some schools hav- 


ing 300 extra pupils over what they 
formerly had with no extra class- 
rooms to handle them. Seats in the 
hallways in some schools are filled 


room to 


— them in. 
This 


angerous overcrowding: 


to thousands. 

What this half day school deal) 
means to working class parents is’ 
creation of a family crisis. In these 


; peri : 7 + | 
The employers, like Chrysler al-| periods of mass unemployment, 


$33 million and pay $17 million in- 
terest on that. 
* 


MILLIONS of dollars is. being 
lavished by the city on all kinds 
of fancy propositions to help busi- 
ness but not the schools. A $6 mil- 


lion appropriation to make a mall 
out of Woodward Ave. up to Grand 
Circus Park is in the works. Over 
$90 million is tossed into express- 
ways. But people’s needs, like a full 
day at school, a seat for every child, 
for subsidizing the DSR, for build- 
ing low cost public housing, non- 
segregated, are entirely ignored by 
the’city officials. 


| U.S, SENATOR Pat McNamara 
regardless of whether there is a! with children while harassed prin- former member of the Detroit 
DETROIT. — Defense attorneys) price cut, like the union proposed,'cjpals try to find inches of “extra”; Board of Education and of the City 


Council proposed earlier this year 
an emergency school aid bill. The 


The iniative of the union in show-| and jamming in like sardines of the| government was to appropriate $2 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals.!ing the profits quoted above andjchildren, said a medical authority,| billion dollars each year for the next 
The case was sem back there by! saying the companies could cut the! could mean that any epidemic such}two years and it would be appro- 
‘shag of the 1958 cars can be used as flu would quickly be passed on| priated out of the states. 


Michigan would have gotten $4% 
million and the bill proposed the 
State Legislature match it each 
vear with an equal amount. The bill 
died in committee for lack of a cam- 


el 


a A 


: 


WINDSOR, Canada.— An all- 


of them getting back on the 1958. 


‘massive battle for price controls to! 


time high in unemployment has 
been chalked up here, 13,556 are 


model. pa __ | without jobs in this auto city. An- 

The same thing is expected with other stunning blow to Windsor- 
Dodge where some 2,500 are ex-/ites was revealed this week when 
pected to have their badges pulled! Chrysler told UAW local 444 that 
as model layoffs commence here.| its Windsor plants will go on a one- 


defray legal expenses and publicity. 
* 


and its demands have to be brough|} At the giant Ford Rouge plant a! shift basis, when the new model 


time high with 26,000 being to-| trial for some California defendants the union can show that a $100) 
ie eae i lial Tay Ne price cut would have littel effect) 
1 ABegrgge abies eter ei ‘court ordered the lower court to|on the enormous protits. 
added this week because of model jight of the court’s decision on| ready has done will seek to use it! Vives of many workers are seeking} paign by people like the Parents- 
California. ‘employment and the. new problem! Teachers Association, organized la- 
it i ave close| The defense plans.to show from|ing the proposing of a wage cut. 4 ‘ } genera: 
“agen Hf gp Plaiggatete radbascs novia own summary er Fa put the can in the toughest| Additional pa Aaa | There is an organization in De- 
to 120,000 idle workers, and this: Parents who have protested to/troit known as Save Our Schools 
for a conviction, especially within| this industry ithe Detroit Board of Education are!(SOS). In this grave crisis faced 
ohne Sa | Jitye : y oe . . ae : ; 
offs are hitting ee hardest. estrictions established by the Su-| While UAW president Reuther being told that if they had voted|here on education, nothing has been 
oe ; scorfully pushes aside the Chrysler ;.. | . s 
THE Michigan Unemployment) yocacy of political ideas a criminal jena for a wage cut, if this io cee ee ee eave been) | ee) ee 
Compensation offices here state that) offense. left up in the realm of public rela-| ee P 
: A recent meetin: of 30 ats oc jockeying, without the rank, oliticians are trying to build pub-| tivity, like a city wide conference. - 
suffer unemployment than whites.| called by the Liberties Appea \* ype 1_,4i¢ sentiment for a bond issue,|A SOS really exists for many De- 
At the Detroit welfare stations, 68 Committee, whose chairman is;any wage cuts, who knows what! 
would borrow from the bankers! the new school term. 
hice R the defense attorneys for the Mich-|CQMMUNITY ISSUE TOO _ : - 
ier are Negroes. igan six defendants an outline of | 
ee The fight of the auto workers for 
pointed out that many of the Ne-|Cincinnati, O., on Oct. 16. ehh é permanently, no iobs for them on 58s 
gro workers have little seniority, The meeting outlined a 3-point| Sorter work week with no cut im) seiiithitiaiis | 
. |take home pay is not just their prob-| DETROIT. The Plymouth! made in forcing Ford to keep the 
heavily effected by the results of} © To give widespread publicity : | 
“hecause of framework of the U. S. Supreme) ’ <a spam. 
the greater and greater demand for|Court decision, through mailings,|™€4"_™many things to cities and| i aura demands lor a shorter 
more skilled workers, many Ne- distribution of information and ab somtiany |) ee with no cut, in pay. 
tunity to acquire these skills are zations. ‘ing here the highest in the nation.) which means practically no chance 
laid off. It is also a common but} 2. Seeking Friend of the Court, | 
ired, tirst fired.” (He could have acquit the Michigan Six and to get) 
hired, tirst fired.” (He could have! acquit the Michig etl neue Shak i) aia’ alan. 
Bie e lt ; 1s : The. a 
Negro workers). for that action sent, te ge ot geo gi aon 
Negroes comprise 15 to 22 per-| ‘The 1958 campaign of the UAW! 
spokesman said, yet they will make! 
up from 30 to 35 percent of the un- 


| . | 
‘and new trials for others. The high| 
officials. Ten thousand more were -eview the Michigan case in the| 
lavoffs. ‘for evil purposes, the example be-! ©! : : : 
sant f a child home half a day, means bor and liberal forces generally. 
at thev had no grounds! bargaining position of its history in| 
is where the model change over lay-| the case tha y 3 S &P ) 
vena Cott sania waking 44> ‘to boost school taxes $3 a $1,000| heard of them. 
itil ielenes| of Negroes wil Truth of the matter is, now the! be jacked up into some form of ac- 
arger perc Negroes will 3 
and file being in the fight against) 
which the Board of Education!troit families with the opening of 
\Jack Raskin, heard from one ot might be the outcome. | 
percent of those applying tor re- - C Pao | “ Lartteb oar 
D { Ss 
The. spokesman for the MUCC the arguments to be presented in soy , “ Thousands at Plymouth, ge laid off 
ithe “biggest raise ever” and the 
work on mostly unskilled jobs, are) program for action: | ; * oseatiy! | ogkcies 
lem. It's a community issue. Here} plant here shut down for mode] Workers on. 
The spokesman said. ‘er work week means more jobs. ee idled, some 1,400. got the! the strongest talk is in support of 
state. Detroit workers are special Worst news of all, their badges 
groes who have not had the oppor-| touring of speakers before organi-| [rsets of inflation with cost of liv-| were pulled 
The union says it will conduct a’ 
ihe ots al at Negroes are last! brief: he Circuit Court to ee | 
true statement that Negroes are last) briefs to urge the Circui ‘curb profiteering fs past of its 1058) 
said, learning these skills is denied|resolutions and public expressions 
© To raise a fund of $2,000 to 5!» 
cent of the poputation, the MUCC 
employed. 


= + ....| to the gommunity, its organizations, 


Appeal Committee, P.O. Box 715,),. : 
, ‘ : --*| tions for s 
Linwood Station, Detroit 6, asks for} —— wheat 4 Suppers, 


' 


ee 


* 

BECAUSE of the growing crisis| donations to be sent to it. Also that 
conditions of employment a num-| Organizations and individuals write 
ber of special meétings of social) to U. a District mes Fred| DETROIT ~ Mav ée Coho ti 
and welfare agencies have been) Kaess, urging him to drop t vidi or “erg tere ‘} “New De-| 
taking place, all with the idea of|ecution of the Michigan Six. pO reBBIns Se ee, ee ee wai 
eikat to da this winter. | Another meeting will be held troit looks. The cost of the “Look” 
Over 50,000 workers in the state|Sept- 26, Thursday, 8 p.m. The)!s staggering. | 
have exhausted their 26 weeks of| Michigan Six are Helen Winter, | Spent for expressways, $275,- 
unemployment compensation and) 5@ul Wellman, Tom Dennis, Billy| 000,000, plus more than $400,000,- 
this is what is concerning many of| Allan, Nat Ganley and Phil Schatz. 600 for other projects that include 
| '$98,000,000 for a Civie Center, 
which the city needs like a hole 
in the head. It was first estimated 


—_—— 


the social agencies attached to city) 
governments. Thousands are ex-| 
pected to apply for relief. 
Politicians have always cut wel- 
fare appropriations to the bone on) 
the hypocritical claim “they bal-| 
anced the budget.” Detroit Mayor, 
Albert Cobo is notorious for his’ 
= flint squeezing of the welfare 
aid. 


| | ents ithe cost of the Civic Center might! 
| pega ‘be below $40 million. Someone 
cleaned up! 

In all of Cobo’s braggin 
| ' nickel has been set aside 
| 4 troit City all politicians for schools, | : 
| low cost housing or aid to the un- | 12,000,000 leaflets will be dropped. ‘negotiations. 


not a 


y De-| 


hb 


WHAT IT COST DETROITERS FOR A “LOOK” 


determined battled is being waged’ 
to save jobs of workers from the 
same fate. Some gains have been! 


a ——EEE 
- 


employed. 

These are some of the issues 
none of the “name” candidates 
talked about. 


Shower Leaflets 


On Malay Jungles 


KUALA LUMPUR, Sept. 8.— 
Two million leaflets calling upon 
guerillas to surrender were dropped 
on the Malayan jungles this week- 
end by Royal Air Force planes, au- 
thorities announced today. : 

The RAF flights opened “Opera- 


tion Greenland” during which some 


—- re ne se ee a _——=- - ee ————— —— ae 


goes on the line, Sept. 9. This 
means that a total of 1400 work- 
ers will be laid off with little hope 
of returning. No one with 1955 
seniority will be recalled to work. 

This figure of 13,386 unem- 
ployed in Windsor is a jump of 
6,000 from the week before. 

Meanwhile as the time draws 
close for bargaining on the 1958 
UAW contracts, union leaders here 
are meeting and mapping strategy 
with UAW Regional Director 
George Burt. 


The absolute need for a shorter 
work week is highlighting all pre- 
contract tlaks. Now with such a 
huge unuemployment in Windsor, 
it’s hard to see how a shorter 
work-week with no cut in take- 
home pay, cannot be in the center 
of Canadian as well as American 


PLACE 


needlework, portraits, children’s wear, hard ware. 


NOWAK HALL 


3706 Chene, Det. 
Auspices: Labor Press Bazaar 


Help your Michigan Worker to keep going by donating articles for the Bazaar. 
We need: toys, gifts, baked goods, new and used clothes, sports goods, household goods, 


a Pre-Halloween Dance with all the “fixings”, Sat. night, October 9th 
Natl. prominent speaker, Carl Winter; Foods of all types. 


Pre Halloween -- LABOR PRESS BAZAAR 


Admission 50c 
each day 


DATE 


Sat. Oct. 19 | 
Sun. Oct. 20 


Where Is the Outery? 


: An Editorial votion to the right to learn and the right to 
WHAT DECENT American can remain associate equally with all. 
unmoved by the quiet, dauntless heroism We are so close to the scene that we may 
of the Negro children in our South today? —_ well fail to assess their historic contribution 
They walk into the storm of the Dixie- to our nation. Close, yet not close enough. 


crats with a nobility that should inspire all © Where is Labor's thunder of protest? LE D i T { Ty i 
democratic Americans to abandon the com- Where is the Niagara of protesting tele- 


placency which, at this writing, is so tragi- grams, resolutions, petitions, statements? 
Where is the outcry from the world of lib- | 
erals, progressives, and yes, those of us on | 
the Left? No man or woman can be satis- | 


cally apparent among most of us. 
The Northern white who abhors what is 
happening and remains silent may not re- 
gard himself as an accessory to the fact, but fied with what we have done so far when | 
a vast national outcry can determine events. | Reentered as second class matter Oct. 1947. at 
office at New York, N. Y., under the pi of March 3, 1379 
Silence is treason to the heroism of the | | ee See = 
Negro children and their parents: it is the Vol. XXII, No. 33 September 15, 1957 


he is aiding Faubus’ work. And all the while 
the little Negro girls in their neat frocks and 
betrayal, of our children, our nation. For | 
>. . ' + 4 ° “py 6 ‘ : ~ 26 el ‘ 
passivity is the ally of the dynamiters. (12 Pages) osiissaeo Price 10 Cents 


- SS 


the pe 


braids, the boys in their best school clothes 
go back and back again into the vortex of 
violence. They are undeterred in their de- 


ITTLE ROCK: 


bene 


‘When My Child Walked 
2 Long Blocks to School’ 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—The Eckford house was quiet when I walked up on the porch the Saturday evening after the 
3, had experienced just how bitter and empty those words can be—‘with liberty and justice for 
I said I wanted to talk to the parents; I 


day when Elizabeth Ann, 1 
all” if your skin is dark. “She's not feeling so good," 
———— 


LESSON one 


Civil\ 
RIGHTS 


Gov. Faubus 


didn’t want to bother Elizabeth. 
I tried to say something about 
those pictures of Elizabeth—who 
ane alone at Central High, 
the first of nine Negroes care- 
fully selected by school authori- 
ties to break the color bar. 

And, alone, with a pack of 150 
or more whites behind her jeer- 
ing and hooting, a line of Na- 
tional Guardsmen along the curb 
shoulder to shoulder, she walked 
—two long blocks, from 14th to 
16th, when the mcb surrounded 
her, 

“I tried to prepare her,” said 
the mother. How could you pre- 
pare a child for that treatment? 
I asked. 

Then the mother looked at me 
and I realized that that is what 
Negro mothers in the South have 
been doing for generations, the 
difference being now that they 
have to prepare them to endure 
fresh humiliations while they 
are creating democracy at tre- 
mendous personal cost. Not that 
Mrs. Eckford said this; she only 
said, in an easy, flowing voice: 

“Well, I had her read two 
psalms the night before, and I 
said, nOw no matter what is said 
to you, just say over and over 
to yourself: 

“*The Lord is my light and 
my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my 
life.’ So that’s what she did. All 
the time she was walking those 
two long blocks, she prayed. Like 
I told her, ‘if you really think 


the mother said. ° 


rv x }¥ ; . ” 
eet he se ASE kee ; . ; 
’ . , . 
4 Pe aoe. . i. ame or : ys 
heed 4 i 7 : “3 Sa 
. at ba boShe ay... ; ¥ 


‘ 
. we ' 
| ’ if b | red ’ 


about what you're saying over to 
yourself, you wont fear any- 
thing.’ ” 

* 

THE ELDEST child. of the 
Eckfords’ six, Anna Irene, 17, a 
student at Horace Mann high 
school, was kneeling on the car- 
pet cutting out a dress for her- 
self. 

“Of course I prepared her in 
other ways, too, but prayer was 
the main thing. q work lor white’ 


a te ee 


! 4 5 ua 


families in the summer—as soon 
as the school for colored deat 
and dumb where I teach is over. 
So though most white children 
are allright, I told ‘Elizabeth 
“ “If you just go on as if you 
don’t hear, and be nice, you can 
shame them, I told her. Then 
I told hér goodbye and went on 
to work and she got on the bus. 


At school, where I teach laun- 
dering, I prayed for her—and, 
when I heard what _happer ned, 


‘but come in. 


i just thought, well, someone will 
take care of her, surely. I had 
told her to come over to my 
school if they weren't allowed to 
go in Central. 

“When she got to me, I could 
see she didn’t feel so good. I 
said, don't let anyone see you 
crying, baby, brace up—that’s 
just what some people want to 
do, see you crying. I went with 
her to the rest room, and she 
_ braced up and came on home 


———_ 


An Interview with Syrian UN Aide: 


We Are Determined to Be Free 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


Dr. Najmuddine Rifai, of 
the Syrian delegation to the 
United Nations, told this 
writer that his country has 
no intention of getting on 
any bandwagon, be it West or 
East. 

Its sole aspiration is the right 
to exercise its independence, its 
sovereignty and to negotiate with 


any country, East or West, for 
any purpose that will aid its 


4,000,000 inhabitants achieve a 
better standard of living and na- 
tional security. 

He was interviewed in the 
crowded halls of the United Na- 
tions in the past week. 

A young, stocky man who 
spoke perfect English, Dr.Rifai 
talked passionately of his coun- 
trys 700-year-old fight for Arab 
rights—the first, he said, of all 
Moslem countries that raised the 
banner of independence and the 
right of its people to national 
integrity. 


For that reason, he said, the 
folk of his nation, as well as the 
overwhelming majority of the 
Arab peoples, are bewildered 
and soneuinel of the U,S.A.’s cur- 
rent policy in the Near East. 

His is a country with four 
major parties, all dominantly na- 
tionalist, a chamber of deputies 
consisting of 140 members, (only 
one of whom is a Communist), 
and there is obviously no danger 
of the ‘country “going Commu- 
nist,” he reiterated. 


But his country reserves the 


sovereign right to negotiate with, _ 


to do business with, any coun- 


‘try it wishes—be it one of the 


East or the West, as the U.S.A, 
has done, he said, with the So- 
viet Union or Communist China, 
or Czechoslovakia, or Poland. 
When Israel, he pointed out, 
recognized China, there was not 
a wisp of hullabollo; but merely 
because his country, or any Arab 
country wishes to exercise the 
same right, the echo of State 
Department suspicion reverber- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


a ae 
From a White Friend 


Special to The Worker 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Here 
is a letter received by Terrance 
.\oberts. 15-year-old Negio stii- 
dent, who has been barred from 
high school here by the National 
Guard. It was postmarke “cl . swt 
kadelphia, Ark. + and signed ° 
White Friend. 

“Dear Terrance, 

I want you to know there are 
many thousands of white peonle 
in Arkansas who share your 
suffering. I am one of them. 

~We are ashamed of the treat- 
ment you and the other Negro 
boys and girls are receiving. We 
know that not one of the whites 
who tormented you has your 
calm_ bravery. 

“Please do not give up. That 
is asking more than I could 
bear, but you were born strong- 
er. Each time you hear a jeer, 
thousands of us are sending you 
a cheer. May your strength 


hold on.” 
a 


alone.” 
* 


THE RECITAL went on, in 
the restrained yet comforting 
tone—revealing the schooled dis- 
cipline under which Negro moth- 
ers have lived for so long. When 
she herself got off at noon, “I got 
here and found her and I just 
kept talking to her while I fixed 
her « bite—a nice bacon and to- 
mato sandwich and coolade.” 

The father, a tall, slim man 
with keen eyes like his mother’s, 
the confectionery store keeper's 
who had supplied me with the 
Eckford address, slipped in the 
room and filled his pipe. There 


- were introductions. The children, 


all of them at home, are, besides 
the two elder girls, Oscar 3rd, 
14; Boldon McCully, 11, who 
showed me. all the books he had 
bought this summer, when he 
worked for his grandpa in the 
store; Melbert Don, 8 and Cath- 
erine Yvonne, 7, 

Each day was bringing new 
expressions from white people in 
the community and from one_ 
coast to another of theix support, 
so that, while Elizabeth still was 
“shaken,” she was getting a new 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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he Conspirators 
Behind Fauhus™ 
la wiess Acts 


‘ ABNER W. BERRY 


THE STRANGE secessionist quirk in Arkansas’ Gov. 
Orval Faubus seems not to be personal at all. The defiance 
of federal law in Little Rock by armed National Guardsmen 


under orders from the Gover- 
nor stems directly from the or- 
ganized political movement to 
nullify the Supreme Courts de- 
segregation decrees in the Deep 
South. 

Walter Lippmann, writing in 
the New York Herald Tribune 
(9/10/57) says of the Governor's 
stationing troops before Little 
Rock's Central High School to 
bar entrance to Negroes: 

“The Gevernors conduct sin 
the affair makes it seem very 
like'y that the crisis has been 
engnered, and that Arkansas 
was picked fer the experiment, 
and that Gov. Faubus was horns- 
weggled into providing a test 
ease for and aciventure in nulli- 
fication.” 

And as for the “violence” Gov. 
Feubus said he was preventing 
P} guarding Central ‘High 
against compliance with a fed- 
eral court order to ntegrate 
Li ppmann comments: 

“We know on the highest au- 
thority in Little Rock, that of 
the Mayer (Woodrow Wilson 
Niann) and of the school board, 
that the mob disorder did not 
precede but has followed the 
intervention of the National 
Guard troops.” 

x 
WHAT 3 the’ Governor 


has 


EASTLAND 
And the Governor this 
revealing answer: 

“Well, sir, if you would like 
to leok through this immense 
stack of telegrams which you 
will find that I have received, 
find offers to volunteer 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Ruive 


you ll 


ILLINOIS 


‘WHEN MY CHILD WALKED TO SCHOOL’ 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
feeling that was good, the par- 
ents said. 

“You might say,” said Oscar 
Eckford, lounging in his easy 
chair and puffing his pipe but 
not missing anything of what we 
two women said, “that we are 
more confident of white pepole, 
nice white people living right 
here in Little Rock, because of 
all this. It works out that way. 


There are more of them than we‘ 


thought there were. Thinking it 
and knowing it are different. 
When it comes to the test is the 
only thing that counts.” 

“But how much good will it 
do, this sentiment on the part of 
those you call the decent white 
people of Little Rock, unless it is 
expressed somewhere in groups, 
or columns of newspapers, or 
unions or something?” 

* 

THE MOTHER said she un- 
derstood that the white PTA at 
Central was giving them sup- 
port. “Now, hon, you just) know 
some of them feel that way pri- 
vately,” said her husband) with 
a shrewd twinkle. Then. he went 
on thoughtfully, “some of the 
white ministers have spoken out, 
a good many have. The. Gazette 
has been fine right along. 

“Tl tell you,” he “Little 
Rock is not a rabid place like 
some southern cities. We = inte- 
yrated in the buses last vedr.- “It 
was in the summer, and /I was 
vorking in Pulaski Heights,” said 
the wife, alluding to the silk 
stocking district of the dapital. 
“T was riding the buses all. the 
time and there was no trouble.” 

“And we. play tennis 
ketball on Central High courts 
in the summer,” spoke up the 
little seamstress whom her moth- 


said. 


a 
and Das- 


er had described as “always 
happy while Elizabeth was “al- 
ways serious.” 

It was the governor provoked 
the whole situation here and he’s 
never revealed anything real that 
existed to justify his fears of “vio- 
lence and bloodshed,” said the 
railroad worker. “We would have 
integrated just as peacefully here 
as they did in Van Buren and in 
Fort Smith and Ozark—but Fau- 
bus had to call out the guard be- 
fore school even opened. 

“It’s like he was a little boy 
and wanted to get in the gang,” 
he said, -relighting his pipe. 
“Like Griffin (Gov. Marvin Grif- 
fin of Georgia) who addressed a 
White Citizens Council meeting 
in the Marion Hotel (Aug. 22) 
and then was entertained at the 
executive mansion, had dared 
him. Like a kid who’s told he 
doesn't have grit enough to do 
somethgig—in this case take on 
the federal government—and he 
was foolish enough to take the 


dare 
* 


MRS. ECKFORD quote d 
Mavor Mann, who said that the 
Covernor’s action had set, back 
Arkansas 25 years and was a blot 
on the name of the. state. 

“Of course. he can’t really win. 
Integration’s inevitable,” said the 
father. “The mystery he s 
doing it, because it’s killed him 
politically.” 

Before departed, 
joined us. She was 
hands feeling tinv in mine. With- 
out her white dress and checker- 
ed bouffant skirt, in which she 


is WV h V 


Elizabeth 


small. her 


‘had daintly tripped past Nation- 


al Guardsmen and_half-trucks 


and officers with b ny clubs and 
» loo! -ed even 


ce 


pistols on hips, sn 


smaller in the slacks and sweater 
she wore. 

From Elizabeth I learned how 
to reach the second: student who 
arrived alone and also ran the 
gauntlet, finally joining her at a 
bus stop—but apparently the 
crowd had spent the worst of its 
venom on her. 

LIKE Elizabeth, Terrance 
Roberts, 15, is an All-A student, 
and like Elizabeth is active in a 
church. He sings in the junior 
choir and is a leader in the 
church league of Mt. Zion Bap- 
tist Church. Terry worked as a 
carpenter's -helper all summer 
building the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church and went to 
meetings there every night. His 
pastor wants him to be a minis- 
ter, but he isn’t deciding now. 

In the Roberts fami! 1y too 
there are six children. The 
father, William L. Roberts, is a 
graduate of Dunbar High, and 
the old Dunbar junior college 
and attended John business col- 
lege. He is a shoemaker by trade, 
but presently-in the dietetics ce- 
partment at Veterans Hospital. 

Mrs. Margaret Roberts works 
as a caterer when she works, 
Their eldest is Jereta Dale Rob- 
erts, 18, valedictoriak of her 
clas recipient of several scholar- 
ships, who chose Oakwood Col- 
Huntsville, Ala 

* 

AS THE FATHER gathered 
up a beautiful baby, Jerome, 
soon to be 3, from the bench 
where he'd fallen asleep watch- 
ing TV; Mrs. Roberts explained 
Terry was on the phone. We 
talked about the possible ettect 
on the kids of what had hap- 
pened, 

“Tl tell you,” she said 
sibly, “you know the kids were 
screened very gp gyre I think 
that was right. I don't think 
Terry was picked because he was 
so ~brilliant, but because . he 


le oe, 


sen- 


done in Arkansas has become the 
resolved policy of a number of 
thern states. Alabama, 
Cldeinia. Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina; Mississippi and Virginia 
have written legislation amount- 
mg to support of the theory o! 
“nullification, and imterposition,” 

Most’ of this legislation As 
framed after a campaign begun 
by Jack Kilpatrick, editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader. 
Mississippis Democratic Sen. 
James O. Eastiand, together with 
the top bicidls of pther Deep 
South states; organized the 
called Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties during Christ- | 
mas week of 1955, The ex- J, 
pressed purpose of the federa- | 
tion was to plump for the new- 
style secessionism of “nullifica- 
tion and interposition. ’ 

Faubus, who until 1957 had 
shunned the plantation owners 
and oil men who control the 


cou'd ¢ope with it.” 

An adorable little girl in red,. 
Janice 7, wandered in and out to 
bed. Beverly, 13, dimpled and 
pretty, was studying algebra in 
the adjoining dining room. Billy, 
almost 4, and Temonth-old Mar- 
garet complete this family. 

“Was it pretty rugged, Terry?” 
I asked the poised and smiling 


lean Up’ Unity Candidate 
ay Face Hoffa at Parley 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE COMING week may prove decisive in the strug- 
ele for power in the 1, 500.000-member International Broth- on 
erry. ~No, going not too 


vibe of Teamsters as sane candidates for the pre ‘sidency a P much.” he ae eres ecowded 
Hoffa decide o yea “il ae around me, but they didn’t do 
‘oalitic | to reconsider its earlier éndorse- 9 = | ae: 

coalition and ge ag haw nes ag much, just called names. 

ars iia 2. Se 1] He «<< ** . 
mpi sh ie ee ee I figured they were going to 
wad; -menrpDe,®l 


Sot 


against James R. 
uTLity for “clean-up™ 
who should be its standard-bearer. 

the three candidates are Thomas 
secretiry-treasurer 0! 


Si )- 
(hicag ‘Team- 
; : hicago re . let me through all right until J 
sters Council was reportedly strong got right up to the line. When f 
| A ial tas 
” Haggerty: s a ee ee | walked up to it, then they closed 
The official hands-off policy of i in, those in back.” 
) | Frank Brewster, head of the West- Be F 3 i He was athed how he felt 
poe geaag = Pie cs ’"lern Conference of Teamsters who about the white students and 
(pes az h yined “wks sa he, | himself received bad publicity in adults now. “I feel the Governor 
Perens John + she 4 Pg ii ‘the Senate racket probe, was taken is behind everything that hap- 
or the ERY if said nee many |as an indication his: long-standing pened. I don’t blame the people 
nm years head of the California anc r a 
political machines in the Deep re Pebnctera AFT, bodies. te ud with Hoffa is not over, But he at all, he said i. 
South, now “finds himself allied ‘hap ee : 'may be open to a deal with any 
with the planters, according to | All three indicated a desire tO forces who'll guarantee him reelec- 
a New York Times biographical support of the tion as a vice- president at Miami. 
sketch (9/4/57). His alliance |> } Hand te 
with the planters, the dispatch (em waen ale ‘eters petore} TWO OTHER 
holds, was motivated by his de- [the joint eg 9 mnt commits coming week, may 
sire for a third term, He needs a mB ad ra N see sa decision at Miami. The AFL-CIO} The entrance of Haggerty and| me, too.” 
erence 0 eamsters .in Seattle. noe OC . ager 
Fall. ate Made te Se Executive Council will meet in Shelley in the field, in addition to| . His father said in an ofthand 
Hiolfa, the “strong man, who has 


the machine for this. 
Gov. Faubus is a knowing New York Sept. 24-25 to act on | fashion, as if having a 
, < j : H IJ a < , m . ee SS a) < v youn 
the backing of the most corrupt aime Hickey, has served to revitalize a) 1, h f i] . 
| 8 , the Ethical Practices Committee ero in the family was an every- 
‘elements in labor, still boasts he 


man; he cannot be called a dupe | 
of men like Eastland and Gov. report on the Teamsters’ reply to rank and file sngitade cing Bey: the! day thing, “Terry's mail is run- 
Marvin Griffin of Georgia. He has a sewed-up machine vote tO | charges of corruption. The ‘addi. IBT’s regions that subsided after ning three to one in favor.” | 
understands full well that he is Win at the IBT's convention OP: ations are the council will at least Dave Beck announced he would! asked to see a few. 
putting into practice what his | 39. issue a strong ultimatum to the IBT quit. But there was little influence A young man in Pine Bluff, 
fellow officials in the completely | ~ : ‘that its suspension is sure unless the new developments could have Ark, -+» Wrote: 
segregated states have only re- | HOFFA, TOO, appeared at the: ‘it eliminates from leadership. those on the actual local voting for del- “I am a graduate of Central 
solved. Seattle meeting in quest of an en- exposed for rac ketéering, gangster- “Sates. Elections have long been High and a lifelong resident of 
ee Ho Fee % | at ee ag a to get ve act lained wiclations wit cnmiil of a eee in almost all of the affil- Acieiniee Wer. het cokeode I aun 
ae} be lis lis | the stern Con nce Geck . lates. as i i . 
nationwide television interview | tO leave the issue to the “grass tember deeply e head It is also estimated that about ne planeta siete? a 
Jast Sunday. The Governor was |'00ts.” This was a blow. at Hoffa’s rae ‘Miles ie ehh gp P| percent of the locals are still in A telegram of congratulations 
asked what he would do if fortunes, hailed by his opponents, CIO's Ethical Pr. at T uae His receivership, with their delegates} from California from another 
the President mobilized the Ark- | because the decision was taken as aleéhon rp nes ug ge # a : | simply appointed by the adminis-| Little Rock youth was valued by 
ansas National Guard into the lan indication the Hoffa sweep had wild sina pt le ie a bao, ’\trators over them—in most cases. Terry. But his favorite letter to 
U.S. Army. And he answered: |lost its momentum. Western Con- 7) — e " *|Hoffa or some of his associates or; date was one postmarked Ark- 
“The Constitution of the U.S, |ference local affiliates account for! suspension. at would probably’ men they named. adelphia, Ark., and signed, “A 
provides specificalty that each |about a fourth of the nearly 1,900 Come at the AFL-CIO convention| Haggerty and Hickev hav White Friend.” : 
state that it is necessary to its |delegates who wil] make the deci-|"” peers Clty, Sie soatiodl cubiaad led ss from 500 
domestic peace and tranquility |sion in Miami. Meanwhile in Detroit, Robert ond 700 of the : ‘900 "daleaia CORRECTION 
a it maintain an armed militia. Another important meeting, ‘Kennedy, chief counsel of the Sen- cach of whom will cast snatte Through a typographical error 
dre genbd — to be the Na- emg ange tne? o — Pras ate oe “ ee : se alon a roll-call ballot. Shelley’s| the review by Al Richmond of 
Williaa | Hines of the Wash- ldetersinin Bi senor ng isive in a is looking inte Hoffa claims were not known at this} Herbert Aptheker's “The Truth 
‘ g ggerty is|fnancial affairs. He is preparing|writing. But Hoffa has been boast-| About Hungary” in last week's 
another public hearing sometime|ing of 75) percent support. The| Worker omitted the name of 
the publisher, Mainstream Pub- 


ington Star pursued the matter: [to head the “stop-Hoffa” coalition. 
“You have another source of |The Chicago Teamsters Council in|before the IBT’s convention, That/next week willlikely also clear away 

lishers, and the price: paper, $2; 

cloth, $3. 


troops if the National Guard is which his Jocal is a stron 
g in-|would almost surely have to come'some fog on the claim po 
federalized out from under you?” ‘Iluence, was, to decide on whether'next week. The disclosures may | consolidates Po ae " 


Haggerty, 
the Milk Wagon Drivers, Chicago; | 
Thomas L. Hickey, now a vice- 


“A GIRL salled. ” Terry said. 
“She told me she admired my 
courage. She was apologizing for 
the conduct of the others. And a 
young man in the crowd called 


pool forces in 
strongest possible winner 
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events. in the 
‘nflience the salso affect Hoffa’s fortunes. 
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TALK \ City Anti-Discrimination Bil 
tw’ Before C. C. This Week 


CHICAGO. — The City of Chi-' cil of the City of Chicago: jeating house, hotel, soda fountain, 
cago City Council has before it an} Section 1. All persons within the soft drink parlom, tavern, road- 
ordinance that outlaws diserimina-| jurisdiction of City of Chicago shalljhouse, barber shop, department 
tion; in a wide range of places of be entitled to the full and equa)jstore, skating rink, golf course, golf 
public accommodation. A similar,enjoyment of the accommodations, driving range, concert, cafe, bicycle 
law is on books of the state legisla-| advantages, facilities and privileges! rink, elevater, iee cream parlor or 
cal” assets of both organizations. ‘The battle spilled over into the ture. The state law provides for of inns, restaurants, eating houses, room, railroad, bus, omnibus, state, 
Chicago Federation of Labor meeting, as well. AFL officials ore severe penalties than the city soda. fountains, soft drink parlors,| aeroplane, street car, boat, funeral 
charged that the CIO was broke, and that the AFL had millions ,™¢4sure. _ | faverns, roadhouses, barber shops, hearse or any other public convey- 
in “assets.” The radio station, WCFL. and buildings were listed | | However, the sponsors of the city’ department stores, clothing stores, ance on land, water or air and any 
as major financial investments of the AFL. bill, urge its passage so that those hat stores, shoe stores, bathrooms, | other place of public accommoda- 

In the Chicago Federation of Labor, one of the reasons given — pe =, of aE Be Ha rest rooms, theatres, skating rinks, tion and amusement, wherein any 

i) Subeilidet |Wilkam iée for not disclosing the full worth and |“ fing the mse _ iable to pun-| golf coursse, golf driving ranges, of the provisions of Section | of this 
ii ol. vedio station. was due to the “status ishment under both state and -city concerts, cales, bicycle rinks, ele- ordinance are violated, is hereby 
SP aiaideed megetidtions” Fle shid these matters should not be | c ania fiers GSH —_ ice cream parlors or rooms, ‘declared to be a public nuisance. 
it heel 6oe enenly. | é city bill, sponsored by Ak er rai roads, om#ibuses, buses, stages, The owner, agents or operators of 

sii ia ce | man Claude B. Holman, fourth! aeroplanes, street cars, boats, fun-'any such place shall be deemed 

A ie err ocean ClO ag oe ae oo ing ego egal ward, has been unanimously. en- eral hearses and public convey-! guilty of maintaining a public nui- 

at they nad nowhere near the assets that the AFL had, but statec ances on land, water or air. and all ¢: .e. 

that they were far from broke. Anyway, they added, they believed other places of public sctommnoia-| <ecnste 9 An rson violatin 
in spending the money for achivity and not hoarding it. tions and amusement, subject only | £ th ge thes ‘al hic : 8 
Kept in Line By Vote of “Confidence” to the conditions and limitations on™ : : lap cceogewag ' “s nd 

3 : : | | tablished by law and_ applicable 22nce shall be fined not less than 
In both the ClO and AFL convention the leadership called | 


, ; alike to all citizens: nor shall there one hundred dellars nor more than 
for “votes of confidence.” - In the ClO. as the three-hour conven- 7 hay 

. } 

tion came to an end, a proposal was made to adjourn. A number 


be any discrimination on account of{two hundred dollars for each of- 
: | 5 whe ‘ a nice race or color in the price to be fense, and a separate and distinct 
of delegates _apeaigeted goer _ eee rl —* “of o charged and paid for lots or graves offense shall be considered as hav- 
agreement with the AFL could be workd out. len some ot ine in anv cemetery or place for | a I iited f ach and 
In é ‘ry or place tor bury-,. mg been committed for each anc 
»igsay: PT % > : : “OC , a — or ve ; ) < . ’ , é . 
delegates got persistent, President Joseph Germano called for a ing the dead. every day on which any person shall 
vote of confidence in the officers by voting to adjourn the con- : : 
vention, He got it. 


section 2. Any inn, restaurant, be guilty of any such violation. 

In the AFL convention the Machinists delegation introduced 
a large number of constitutional amendments. Some of them were 
in line with the CIO demands in the merger. The most extensive 
debate in the convention took place. Among the proposals that 
were made were, a yote by the delegates for officers, not by 
referendum, and the election of a third officer on a full time basis 
in the federation. Both of these proposals were in line with ClOs 
policy in merger negotiations. | 

A number of speakers asked fOr “confidence” votes tO support 
Soderstrom and Johnson and the negotiations. The convention 
overwhelmingly rejected the Machinists proposals and supported 
the position of Soderstrom and Johnson, 


Fosters Name Omitted From AFL History 

The occasion of the 75th anniversary of the State 
Federation of Labor brought on quite a bit of remimiscences by 
various speakers. But an iron curtain was thrown around the 
Communists who have played a prominent role in Ilinois labor 
history. William Z. Foster, chairman emeritus of the Communist 
Party, and leader of the steel and packinghouse strikes got. nary 
a mention. 
The Governor Settles a Strike—to Make a Speech 

The strike of the |Teamsters against the state of Hlinois High- 
way Department was “settled” at the Jast minute before the open- 
ing of the Dlinois State Federation of Labor. Over the Labor Day 
weekend officials agreed to call a!l strikers back on the job. It was 
also agreed that wage adjustments would be forthcoming to meet 
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(The Shoptalk column, this week, deals with hap- 
penings at both the State AFL and CIO conventions held 
last week in Chicago. ) 


Bank Merger Or Labor Merger? 


A big hassle shaped up at the two conventions on the “physi- 


dorsed by the council's - judiciary 
committee. It is expected to come 
before the full council for action on 
‘Sept. 19. 
| * 

THE text of the proposed ordi-' 
nance follows: 

An ordinance to protect all citi- 
zens in their civil and legal rights; 
and fixing the penalty for violation 
of the same. | 

se it ordained by the City Coun- 


Chicago Teamster Union Leaders ClO Position 


ee 


eee ES | | | (Continued from Page 12) 
j ee en eee sees: ' and philosophy of the program 
‘ oe | eee a eM | around which the national AFL- 
- || CIO was founded. We of the IJi- 
- |) nois State-CIO believe firmly in 
' the broad trade union ideas and 
, policy as expressed in the na- 
| tional AFL-CIO charter and state 
| charters issued subsequently. 
“WE CANNOT accept some- 
= || thing less than those high pur- 
= || poses as the price of achieving a 
=! merger in Illinois. 

“2. We believe that the con- 
| Stitution of merged orge2nizations — 
| should contain specific language 
| proclaiming among other pur- 
| poses, adherence to the ethical 
‘| practices code of the AFL-CIO 
| and specific condemnation of 
| such organizations as the Ku 
| Klux Klan. The Illinois Federa- 
'| tion of Labor is against enunciat- 

ing these principles and wauts a 
the grievances of the strikers. 28 _vaguer statement of purpose and 
Governor Stratton, who had called the strike “illegal,” and — a ES | | goals, . . . 
whose administration twice “fired” the strikers did a fast turnabout. ts ae —_— oe 
The reason? Ilinois labour was becoming increasingly disturbed 
by the strikebreaking action of the state police and the hiring of | 
scabs by the maintenance department. -Also, with the state con- zation, a very minimum of one 
vention coming up the spotlight would be thrown on this ugly | a ae ) | full time executive office should 
situation and would “embarrass” the governor no end before his Az | | | be alloted to the State CIO. ... 
Fhomas J. Haggerty (at left) <hewn with Local 753 President “4... . We compromised our 
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Hlinois 


. that if 
there are three full time execu- 
tive offices in the merged organi- 


greeted the announcement. The ISFL president reminded the con- | : 
vention that they always greeted its guest speakers courteously. delegates to state convention; and 
So it was when Stratton made a few innocent remarks to the con- by accepting a referendum pro- 
cedure for electing officers of 

session of Congress. A speaker for the UAW Kohler strikers was . plac | grams which we have struggled 

well received by the convention. And the Amalgamated Meat Cut- | CHICAGO. — Thomas J. Hag-: ¢xeculive board, This | fought | and sacrificed to build nor could 

ters and Buteher Workmen of North America, called for a boyeott gerty, Teamsters union leader who strongly against in the Los Angeles | we agree to establish policies and 

and the denial of civil rights to the Negro people in his address to program for the union. “6. To increase the executive : 

the State AFL convention. This liberal legislator told the delegates, Haggerty, who is secretary treas- board vice-presidents from 11 to 

It made me sick to my stomach to see the pictures of kids try- ‘urer of the Milk Wagon Drivers! 15, so that many large areas will 1 1 f 0 a i be 

tives that they have “ responsibility to fight for the needs of all_ Calling for “clean, honest and pure|/found and has been treasurer of EBITIO Hy | 
_ people, and that this includes the rights of the Negro people. itrade unionism” he issued the fol-|the Mid-States, East Coast . and! | 
8 FL S lowing ee . epsses: Dairy Unions. Ihe Worker “ 
Soderstrom declared, “Lack of 

unity in the labor movement is, 

of course, a great hazard to work- 


Jabor supporters. | al a pu ‘Re , 
When President’ Soderstrom of the ISFL announced on the | Peter Hoban at the recent opening’ of local’s new headquarters. | position by accepting an increase 
: in the terms of officers, from two 
rention. ‘ats 
: apes the merged organization. 
Convention Supports Pay Raises and Boycotts “We did net and could not ac- 
of Swift products. They have been on strike against this com- last week announced his tandidacy convention. | programs which look good tat 
pany since Nov. 19, 1953 in southern Illinois. f th internet a] E Peete f 9. To remove trusteeships from paper but could not be put mto 
POF the mnvernauional presidency OF jocal unions; which has been used! 
ing to go to school and being stopped by the National Guard.” He | Union, Local 753, of Chicago, said|be better represented.” 
told the 2,000 delegates that the Supreme Court decisions on school that he has been receiving ever-in-| 
the economic field. 
* ‘ Haggerty has endorsed the AFL- 
1, TO restore honesty and'CIO Ethical Practices Code and : 
The Jllinois-Dusable Edi- 
(Continued from Page 12) tion of The Worker is pub- 
' document on the state level, and 
ing people. It is a hazard in the 
political field and also in the leg- 


first day otf the convention, that the governor would address the 
years to four years; by agreeing 
| 
| 2 
The ISFL, by special action wired President Eisenhower to | Or eamster nion cept a compromise that would, 
; / | effect.” 
Senator Korshak Hits Arkansas Racism ‘the Brotherhood of Teamsters, iS in many instances to defeat demo- 
integration are “being mocked.” ‘creasing support for his bandidacy| IN addition to the post he holds 
“UNITY of state federations, : 
‘democracy where needed in trade has stated that no union officer 
broke off negotiations.” 
islative field. In this day and age 


tie 
sonvention on the following dav, a substantial chorus of boos | . 
| Neen ae : = to the AFL formula for choosing 
sign the pay boost bill of the postal workers enacted by the last : | _ in effect, nullify the broad pro- 
& pe By JULIE MICHAELS international) and place it in the! 
Senator Marshall Korshak, 5th District, hit out at racism the first candidate to issue a full cratic processes. i ili ROIS 
In his remarks he pointedly reminded the labor representa- ‘against James R. Hoffa of Detroit.| in his local union Haggerty helped 
and city central bodies, would be | ©“! 
unions. 
Speaking of the ‘need for unity, 
it is definitely a great hazard in 


the greatest step forward ever 
taken by organized labor in Bli- 
nois. For 20 years we have fail- 
ed te cooperate with each other 
because of this existing organic 
division. 

“In fact, there were times 
when raiding and other menac- 
ing activities were actually de- 
signed to harass and destroy each 
other,” 


“2..To decentralize the powers 
of the international union by restor- 
ing greater autonomy in _ local 
unions. 

“3, To reinforce the powers in 
Joint Councils so that local unions 
can play a more important role in 
helping to determine policy. 

“4, To take away the unlimited 


should use the Fifth Amendment 


powers granted the president of the 


in relation to union finances. How- 
ever, on “private matters” he sup- 
ports the right of union officers to 


use the Fifth Amendment. | 


Haggerty and the leaders of his 


local are anxious to keep the Team- 
sters within the AFL-CIO. They! 
have appealed to AFL-CIO not to} 
act against the Teamsters at this, 
time, 


lished weekly. Chicago of- 
fice: 36 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele- 
phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 
er to the above address. 
Sam Kushner, editor. 
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Russell Lasley Addresses Rally State Labor M 
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Up to Nationa - 
By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO—Only the direct and forceful intervention of national AFL-CIO officials can 
bring about a merger betwen the AFL and CIO in this state before the December 5th 
deadline. This became apparent following the two conventions that were held here at 
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United Packinghouse Workers 


a 


Union vice-president Russell 


R. Lasley shown addressing the rally of the Coordinating Council 
for Citizens’ Rights. At left is Dr. Clyde Phillips, chairman of the 
rally and head of the Council's steering committee. 


Rally. Demands Full 


CHICAGO. — The first rally 
under the auspices of the Co- 
ordinating Council for Citizens 
Right heard a number of the 
citys most prominent Negro 
spokesmen call for effective ac- 
tion to end mob violence in the 
city of Chicago. The committee 
announced that 2,000 people at- 
tended this rally. 

In addition to addresses by 
leaders of Negro life in the city, 
Robert Johnston, regional direc- 
tor of the UAW and Russell Las- 
ley, international vice-president 
of the United Packinghouse 
Workers. of America also spoke. 

\ev. Morris Tynes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago NAACP, call- 
ed for federal intervention to in- 
vestigate the instigators of the 
recent anti-Negro attacks. He 
called for specific action against 
organizations such as the South 
Deering Improvement Associa- 
tion, 

tev. B. F. Paxton of the True 
Light Baptist Church, told the 
Washington Park crowd that he 
had been threatened by city of- 
ficials with a loss of his rights to 
use radio because of the protests 
made on mob violence. 

A telegram from Mayor Daley, 
which was read to the meeting 
by the chairman, Dr. Clyde 
_ Phillips, was greeted by many 
‘ boos. The Mayor wished the 
meeting success, and expressed 
regrets at his inability to be pres- 
ent “because of previous commit- 
ments. Many -of the speakers 
aimed their main fire at the May- 
or for his failure to act vigorous- 
ly in curbing the rioters. 

Robert Johnson, speaking for 
his own union, pledged also the 
support of the Illinois State CIO, 
of which he is a vice-president. 
Johnston, who was the only white 
speaker of the afternoon de- 
manded that those “stirring up” 
the racists be punished. He de- 
clared “We must expose the lead- 
ers of hate, this is not just a fight 
for Negroes or for labor, but for 


Rights for Negroes 


4 —_ * 
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Robert Johnston, UAW re- 
gional director, shown address- 
ing protest rally held under the 
auspices of the Coordinating 
Council. 


. RB hee 
peace and security! 
Packinghouse union vice-presi- 
dent Lasley, in reply to those 


_who counselled a hush policy, 


told the rally, “We have been 
keeping quiet too damned long.” 
He also said, “the question of 
civil liberties and civil rights are 
the paramount issues before the 
country.” 

Other speakers included, Mrs. 
Gloria Pughsley of the Lawndale 
Association of Block Clubs, Fraz- 
ier Lane of the Urban League, 
Mrs. Effie Norman, a commun- 
ity youth worker, Mrs. Ruth Por- 
ter, vice-president of the United 
Woodlawn ' Conference, and 
Granville Reed, 3rd, national 
youth leader of the NAACP. A 
speech by Willoughby Abner, 
president of the Chicago NAACP 
was read by Rev. Tynes. The 
Worker carried a report of this 
speech last week. 

A resolution adopted by the 
meeting, is printed elsewhere in 
this edition of The Worker. 


C10 Position On State Merger, 


and the ISFL has failed as of uy : 


CHICAGO. — A public state- 
ment was issued by Joseph Ger- 
mano, president of the Illinois 
State Industrial Union Council, 
to explain the position of his or- 
ganization on the breakdown of 
merger negotiations. The state- 
ment, in part, follows: 

“A merger between the IIinois 
State Industrial Union Council 


date. . . . We believe the mér- 
ger terms proposed by the State 
AFL would in large part aban- 
don the basic seo of the na- 
tional AFL-CIO for the tullow- 
ing specific reasons: 

“1. We would not and could 
not abdicate the basic principles 

(Continued on Page 11) 


the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

In the last hours, prior to the 
opening of the State Federation 
and the State CIO conventions, 
Peter McGavin, administrative 
assistant to AFL-CIO president 
George Meany, attempted to re- 
concile the big differences that 
separated the two negotiating 
committees. After a briéf meet- 
ing, he announced that no agree- 
ment could be reached at that 
time. 

However, he declared that he 
would be back in Illinois very 
shortly with the aim of trying to 
bring about labor unity in the 
state. It is expected that the na- 
tional organization will bring 
substantial pressure to bear on 
both state bodies to consummate 
a merger prior to the opening of 
the national AFL-CIO conven- 
tion at Atlantic City on Dec. 5. 

x 


AFTER 22 negotiating  ses- 
sions, held over a 19-month pe- 
riod, the leaders of both organi- 
zations each went their separate 
ways and held separate conven- 
tions. In the opinion of most ob- 
servers, the respective conven- 
tions of the AFL and CIO took 
actions that will make merger 
more difficult in the near future. 

The AFL state meeting, with 
its 2,000 delegates, urged that no 
merger take place before Oct. 
Ath of next year. They scheduled 
a convention for Peoria on Oct. 
5, 1958. The convention's build- 
ing trades committee urged the 
Celegates to “go slow” on the 
merger in its report. They once 
again raised the question of 
“jurisdiction,” as a barrier to or- 
ganize the labor movement. 
ment. 

An attempt by Machinists’ del- 
egates from the entire state to 
amend the constitution of the 
State AFL, so as to meet some 
of the objections of the CIO 


negotiators was overwhelming 
defeated at the convention. 
Speeches by many leaders of 
the ISFL, including secretary- 
treasurer Stanley rae help- 
ed to widen the breach between 
the two organizations. 
* 

JOHNSON said, “THere will 
be no special convention. If the 
CIO wants to merge with us they 
can come to Peoria next year.” 
The convention action urged na- 
tional AFL-CIO not to force a 
merger. They declared that it 
would be “utmost folly” to do so, 
unless the traditional concepts of 
the AFL in Illinois were main- 
tained. | 

The AFL convention ran for 
four days, and was the 75th an- 
nual convention of this labor 
body. A host of guest speakers 
and many resolutions were pass- 
ed. Next week's Worker will 
carry some of the other actions 
taken by the convention. 

The CIO state organization re- 
convened the convention that 
had been held earlier this year. 
At that time they voted |to recess 
their sessions and meet again for 
the purpose of consummating a 
merger after Labor uy The 
sessions, also held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, only lasted three 


hours. 
* | 


DURING the brief stssion the 
AFL leaders were castigated, 
and the CIO leaders accused the 
AFL leaders of attempting to 
make “second class citizens’ of 
the CIO in Illinois. The AFL 
leaders’ preoccupation with the 
physical assets of labor was con- 
demned. 

Maurice MacFlligot, Illinois 
CIO secretary - treasurer said, 
“sure they have more money than 
we have. They don't do any- 
thing. We service our organiza- 


tion and use our money.” In his 
other remarks he sharply criticiz- 
ed AFL president Reuben Soder- 
strom and_ secretary - treasurer 
Stanley Johnson. 

Major objection, was taken by 
the CIO officials, to the AFL’s de- 
sire to maintain the same set-up 
under a merger, as now exists in 
the State AFL. CIO officials con- 
tend that that ther is no genuine 
collective executive body in the 
Illinois AFL. They told their con- 
vention that Soderstrom and 
Johnson “run the show,” 

* 


A PROPOSAL by some CIO 
delegates to once again recess 
the convention, was voted down 
by the delegates at the strong re- 
quest of the state executive 
board. The aim of a recess was 
to make it easier to reconvene for 
the purpose of merging betore 
the Dec. 5 deadline, set by na- 
tional AFL-CIO. : 

The convention voted to ad- 
journ. Thus both conventions 
wrote “finish” to the merger ne- 
gotiations at this time and placed 
the problem before the national 
AFL-CIO officials... Neither con- 
vention’s top officialdom seemed 
to want to make compromises, 
insofar as convention actions 
were concerned. 

Each negotiating Committee 
wanted to place itself in a 
“tough” bargaining position. 
While there were many del- 
egates in each convention, who 
felt that the differences were 
not irreconcilable, their numbers 
were not large enough to affect 
the outcome. Each of the nego- 
tiating committees got what they 
went after, a voice of confidence. 

Thus, the merger that was “al- 


‘most” at the beginning of the 


week, was farther apart at the 
conclusion of the two conven- 
tions of the AFL and:‘ClO. 


AFL Statement 


On lilinois Unity 


CHICAGO. — Reuben G. Sod- 
erstrom, president of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor de- 
scribed the merger negotiations 
in his presidential address to the 
75th annual convention. Speak- 
ing of the failure of the merger, 
with the CIO, to be consummat- 
ed at this time, he said: 


“On the basis of numbers, in 
our negotiations, we felt the CIO 
was probably entitled to half as 
many executive board members 
as the State Federation of Labor. 
This was offered and suggested 
to them. 

“On the basis of finances, labor 
publications, and other holdings 
possessed by our State Federa- 
tion, the CIO could not match 
our assets, Or measure up to even 
half the property and values 
which we have accumulated. Still 
they demand special activities, 
unreasonable expenditures, and 
organizational status far above 
what was warranted, based on 
their number of members and 
potential financial contribution, 

ee 


“THIS they were not entitled 
to have, and as State Federation 
negotiators, we could not, in 
good conscience, let them have 
such unreasonable concessions, 
unless they were made contin- 
= upon revenue coming in 
rom them.” 

Soderstrom expressed his re- 
grets at the failure of the mreger 
to be completed at this time. He 
placed the blame on the CIO for 
breaking off negotiations. He 


Webb-Linn Strikers 


CHICAGO — “Professional 
strikebreakers are once again be- 
ing used in this city to smash 
legitimate strikes.” This was 
the charge of the leaders of the 
International Typographical Un- 
ion No. 16. 

Both at the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor and at the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor con- 
vention, they told of the out-of- 
state strike-breakers that are try- 
ing to break the Webb-Linn 
strike. The 'Webb-Linn Print- 
ing Co., which is located at 511 
S. Sangamon, in Chicago, was 
shut down by a sttike of its 
workers. Forty-four jcomposing 
room workers out of ja total of 
forty-five joined the ket line. 

The strike, which} has been 
going on since Jung 12, was 
pledged the full support of both 
the state and city AFL bodies. 
At the state convention Larry 
O'Neill, the union président, re- 
vealed how red baiting and un- 
ion busting go hand in hand. 

* 


WHEN THE union asked 


for recognition, O’Neill said, the 


company asked the two union 


said, “Although every local ‘union 
in the present AFL-CIO united 
federation is content and happy 
under the national constitution, 
the Illinois CIO negotiators re- 
fused to agree to a similar basic 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Scabbing 


representatives “are you a couple 
of Communists?” The’ union 
representatives of course, denied 
any Communist beliefs, he said. 
But this did not in any way de- 
ter the company, which has a 
long anti-union record, from pro- - 
ceeding with its strike-breaking 
plans. 

Scabs were imported from 
Ohio and West Virginia and 
were hired through the services 
of a professional agency, that 
specializes in strikebreaking 
techniques. Meanwhile other 
ITU members have refused te 
work on Webb-Linn work. The 
company is seeking an injunction 
to prevent union members with 
other companies from refusing 
to do the struck work. 

* 

NICHOLAS DI PRETIO, one 
of the leaders of Local 16, de- 
clared that “strikebreakers are 
protected by the federal govern- 
ment under the Taft-Hartley 
law. We have seen Taft-Hartley 
in its naked terror. Under Taft- 
Hartley, strikebreakers, the scura 
of the earth are glorified.” 


ITU leaders called: for sup- 
port of other trade unionists to 
the strike. They urged that no 
union member, of any craft, 
cross the Webb-Linn picket line. 
They also urged that labor step 
up its political ‘action program 
with the aim of the repealing 
the Taft-Hartley law. an 


Where Is the Outery? 


An Editorial 


WHAT DECENT ‘American can remain 


unmoved by the quiet, dauntless heroism 
of the Negro children in our South today? 
_ They walk into the storm of the Dixie- 
crats with a nobility that should inspire all 
democratic Americans to abandon the com- 


placency which, at this writing, is so tragi- - 


cally apparent among most of. us. 

The Northern white who abhors what is 
happening and remains silent may not re- 
gard himself as an accessory to the fact, but 
he is aiding Faubus’ work. And all the while 
the little Negro girls in their neat frocks and 
braids, the boys in their best school clothes 
go back and back again into the vortex of 


votion to the right to learn and the right to 


associate equally. with all. 
We are so close to the scene that we may 
well fail to assess their historic contribution 


‘to our_nation. Close, yet not close enough: 
~ Where is Labor's thunder of protest? 


Where is the Niagara of protesting tele- 
grams, resolutions, petitions, statements? 
Where is the outcry from the world of lib- 


_ erals, progressives, and yes, those of us on — 


the Left? No man or woman can be satis- 
fied with what we have done so far when 


a vast national outcry can determine events. 


Silence is treason to the heroism of the 


.Negro children and their parents: it is the 


betrayal, of our children, our nation. For 
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Bh Sore soe i They are undeterred in their de- _—passivity is the ally of the dynamiters. 


_ LITTLE ROCK: 


‘When My Child Walked 
2 Long Blocks to School’ 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—The Eckford Minads was quiet when I walked up on the porch the Saturday evening after the 


day when Elizabeth Ann, 15, had experienced just how bitter and empty those words can be—‘w 


all” if your skin is dark.. “She's not feeling so good,” the mother said, “but come in.’ 
| is, 


| LESSON OnE 


didn’t indi to bother Elizabeth. 
I tried to say something about 
those pictures of Elizabeth—who 
arrived alone at Central High, 
the first of nine Negroes €are- 


fully selected by school authori- 


ties to break the color bar. 
And, alone, with a pack of 150 
or more whites behind her jeer - 
ing and hooting, a line of Na- 
tional Guardsmen along the curb 
shoulder to shoulder, she walked 
—two long blocks, from 14th to 


16th, when the mob surrounded 


her. 

I tried to prepare her,” said 
the mother. How could you pre- 
pare a child for that treatment? 
I asked. 

Then the mother looked at me 
and I realized that that is what 
Negro mothers in the South have 
been deing for generations, the 
difference being now that they 
have to prepare them to endure 
fresh humiliations while they 
are creating democracy at tre- 
mendous x peas cost. Not that 
Mrs, Eckford said this; she only 
said, in an daey, flowing voice: 

“Well, I had her read two 
psalms the night before, and I 
said, nOw no matter what is said 
to you, just say over and over 
to yourself; 

“‘The Lord is my light and 
my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of m 
life.’ So that’s what she did, All 


the time she was walking those 


two long blocks, she prayed. Like 
I told her, ‘if you really think 


about what you're saying over to 
yourself, you wont fear any- 
thing. ” 

* 


THE ELDEST child of the 
Eckfords’ six, Anna Irene, 17, a 
student at Horace Mann high 
school, was kneeling on the car- 
pet cutting out a dress for her- 
self. 

“Of course I prepared her in 
other ways, too, but prayer was 
the main thing. I oak for white 


families in the summer—as soon 
as the school for colored deaf 
and dumb where I teach is over. 
So though most white children 
are all right, I told Elizabeth 
“If you just go on as if you 
don’t hear, and be nice, you can 
shame them, I told her. Then 

I told her goodbye and went on 
5 work and she got on the bus. 


At school, where I teach laun- 
dering, I prayed for her—and, 
when I heard what happened, 


| 


| 


I just thought, well, someone will 
take care of her, surely. Lh 
told her to come over to 
school if they weren't allowed fo 
go in Central. 


“When she got to me, I could 
see she didn't feel so good. |I 


said, don’t let anyone see you 
crying, baby, brace up—that’s 
just what some people want to 
do, see you crying..I went wi . 
her to the rest room, and s 

braced up and came on beste 


th liberty and justice for 
’ I said I wanted to talk to the parents; I 


a 
Piiaan a White Friend 


Special to The Worker 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Here 
is a letter received by Terrance . 
Roberts, 15-year-old Negio stu- 
dent, who has been barred from 
high school here by the National 
Cuard. It was postmarked Ar- 
kadelphia, Ark., and signed “A 
White Friend. ” 

“Dear Terrance, 

I want you to know there are 
many thousands of white people 
in Arkansas who share your 
suffering. I am one of them. 

“We are ashamed of the treat- 
ment you and the other Negro 
boys and girls are receiving. We 
know that not one of the whites 
who tormented you has your 
calm bravery. 

“Please do not give up. That 
is asking more than I could 
bear, but you were born strong- 
er. Each time you hear a jeer, 
thousands of us are sending you 
a cheer. May your strength 


hold on.” 
VW - 


”» 


alone. 
* 

THE RECITAL went on, in 
the restrained yet comforting 
tone—revealing the schooled dis- 
cipline under which Negro moth- 
ers have lived for so long. When 
she herself got off at noon, “I got 
here and found her and I just 
kept talking to her while I fixed 


her « bite—a nice bacon and to- 


An Interview with Syrian UN Aide: 


We Are Determined to Be Free 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

Dr. Najmuddine Rifai, of 
the Syrian delegation to the 
United Nations, told this 
writer that his country has 
no intention of getting on 


any bandwagon, be it West or 


East, 

- Its sole aspiration is the right 
to exercise its independence, its 
sovereignty and to negotiate with 
any country, East or West, for 
any purpose that will aid its 


4,000,000 inhabitants achieve a 
better standard of living and na- 
tional security. 

the 


He was interviewed in 
crowded halls. of the United Na- 
tions in the past week. 

A young, stocky man nie 
spoke t English, Dr.Rifai 


talked passionately of ‘his coun- 


try’s 700-year-old *aght for Arab 
Hy eB first, he said, of all 

oslem countries that raised the 
banner of and the 


Night of its people to national 


integrity ee 


For that reason, he said, the 
folk of his nation, as well as the 
overwhelming majority of the 
Arab peoples, are bewildered 
and abla ul of the U.S.A.’s cur- 
rent policy in the Near East. 


His is a oe _ four 
major parties, all dominantly na- 
tionalist, a chamber of deputies 
consisting of 140 members, (only 
one of whom is a Communist), 
and there is obviously no danger 
of the country “going Commu- 
nist,” he reiterated. 


bik ids eee aeenn ht 


sovereign right to negotiate: with, 
to do business with, any coun- 
try it wishes—be it one of the 
East or the West, as the U.S.A. 
has done, he said, with the So- 
viet Union or Communist China, 
or Czechoslovakia, or Poland. 
oe Israel, he pointed out, 
ed China, there was not 
: wisp of hullabollo; but mere 
because his country, or any Ara 
country wishes to exercise the 
same right, the echo of State 
Department suspicion reverber- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


mato sandwich and coolade.” 

The father, a tall, slim man 
with keen eyes like his mother’s, 
the confectionery store keeper's 
who had supplied me with the 
Eckford address, slipped in the . 
room and filled his pipe. There 
were introductions. The children, 
all of them at home, are, besides 
the two elder girls, Oscar Srd, 
14; Boldon McCully, 11, whe 
showed me all the books he had 
bought this summer, when he 
worked for his grandpa in the _ 
store; Memert Don, 8 se Cath- 


“shaken,” is sek esiion a sowr- 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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The Conspirators 
Behind Faubus’ 


Lawless Acts 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE STRANGE secessionist quirk in Arkansas’ Gov. 
Orval Faubus seems not to be personal at all. The defiance 
of federal law in Little Rock by armed National Guardsmen 


under orders from the Gover- 
nor stems directly from the or- 


ganized political movement to 4 


nullify the Supreme Court's de- 
segregation decrees in the Deep 
South. 

Walter Lippmann, writing in 
the New York Herald Tribune 
(9/10/57) says of the Governor's 
stationing troops before Little 


Rock’s Central High School to & 


bar entrance to Negroes: 
“Fhe Governor's conduct in 
the affair makes it seem very 


likely that the crisis has been =, 


enginered, and that Arkansas 
was picked for the experiment, 
and that Gov. Faubus was horns- 
woggled into providing a test 
case for and adventure in nulli- 
fication.” 

And as for the “violence” Gov. 
Faubus said he was preventing 
by guarding Central High 
against compliance with a fed- 
eral court order to integrate, 
Lippmann comments: 

“We know on the highest au- 
thority in Little Rock, that of 
the Mayor (Woodrow Wilson 
Mann) and of the school board, 
that the mob disorder did not 
precede but has followed the 
intervention of the National 
Guard troops.” 

* 


the Governor has 


WHAT 


done in Arkansas has become the- 


resolved policy of a number of 
southern states. Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi and Virginia 
have written legislation amount- 
ing to support of the theory of 


Most of this legislation was 
framed after a campaign begun 


by Jack Kilpatrick, editor of the | 


Richmond (Va.) News-Leader. 
Mississippis Democratic Sen. 
James O, Eastiand, together with 
the top officials of other Deep 
South states, organized the so- 
called Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties during Christ- 
mas week of 1955. The ex- 
pressed purpose of the federa- 
tion was to plump for the new- 


EASTLAND 


(Continued from Page 1) 
feeling that was good, the par- 
ents said. 

“You might say,” said Oscar 
Eckford, lounging in his easy 
chair and puffin, g his pipe but 
not missing anything of what we 
two women said, “that we are 
more confident of white pepole, 
nice white. people living right 
here in Little Rock, because of 
all this. It works out that way. 
There are more of them than we 
thought there were. Thinking it 
and knowing it are different. 
When it comes to the test is the 
only thing that counts.” 

“But how much good will it 
do, this sentiment on the pert of 
those you call the decent white 


- people of Little Rock, unlesg at is 


expressed somewhere in groups, 
or columns of newspapers, or 
unions or something 

* 

THE MOTHER said she un- 
derstood that the white PTA at 
Central was giving them sup- 
port. “Now, hon, you just know 
some of them feel that way pri- 
vately,” said her husband, with 
a shrewd twinkle. Then he went 
on thoughtfully, “some of the 
white ministers have spoken out, 
a good many have. The Gazette 
has been fine right along. 

“Tl tell you,” he said, “Little 
Rock is not a rabid place like 
some southern cities. We inte- 
grated in the buses last year.” “It 
was in the summer, and I was 


And the Governor gave this 
revealing answer: 


“Well, sir, if you would like 


to look through this immense | 


stack of teiegrams which you 


will find that I have received, 
youll find offers to volunteer 
(Continued on Page 9) 


— oe 


Clean U; 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


| 


erhood of Teamsters as three 


‘against James R. Hoffa decide on! ~ 


unity for a “clean-up” coalition and 
who should be its standard-bearer. 
| The three candidates are Thomas 
J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer of 
ithe Milk Wagon Drivers, Chicago; 
‘Thomas L. Hickey, now a vice- 


| 


| working in Pulaski Heights,” said 
| the wife, alluding to the silk 


stocking district of the capital. 
“I was riding the buses all the 
time and there was no trouble.” 

“And we play tennis and bas- 
ketball on Central High courts 
in the summer,” spoke up the 


er had described as “always 
happy” while Elizabeth was “al- 
ways serious. 

It was the governor provoked 
the whole situation here and he’s 
never revealed anything real that 
existed to justify his fears of “vio- 

ence and bloodshed,” said the 
railroad worker. “We would have 
integrated just as peacefully here 
as they did in Van Buren and in 
Fort Smith and Ozark—but Fau- 
bus had to call out So be- 
fore school even opened. 

“It’s like he was a little boy 
and wanted to get in the gang,” 
he said, relighting his pipe. 
“like Griffin (Gov. Marvin Grif- 
fin of Georgia) who addressed a 
White Citizens Council meeting 
in the Marion Hotel (Aug. 22) 
and then was entertained at the 
executive mansion, had dared 
him. Like a kid who's told he 
doesn't have grit enough to do 
something—in this case take on 
the federal government—and he 
was foolish enough to take the 


dare.” 
*« 


MRS. ECKFORD quoted 
Mavor Mann, who said that the 
Governor's action had set back 
Arkansas 25 years and was a blot 
on the name of the state. 

“Of course, he can’t really win. 
Integration’s inevitable,” said the 
father. “The mystery is why hes 
doing it, because it’s killed him 
politically.” 

Before I departed, Elizabeth 
joined us. She was small, her 
hands feeling tiny in mine. With- 
out her white dress and checker- 
ed bouffant skirt, in which she 
had daintly tripped past Nation- 
al Guardsmen and_half-trucks 
and officers with billy clubs and 
pistols on hips, she looked even 


little seamstress whom her moth- 


ee ee 


THE COMING week may prove decisive in the strug- 
gle for power in the 1,500,000-member International Broth- 


candidates for the presidency 
to reconsider its earlier endorse- 
ment of Hoffa. Sentiment in the 
125,000-member Chicago ‘Team- 
sters Council was reportedly strong 
for Haggerty. . 


The official hands-off policy of 


May Face Hoffa at Parley 


“nullification and interposition.” | 


| 


“WHEN MY CHILD WALKED TO SCHOOL’ 


smaller in the slacks and sweater 
she wore. 

From Elizabeth I learned how 
to reach the second student who 
arrived alone and also ran the 

untlet, finally joining her at a 
io stop — but apparently the 
crowd had spent the worst of its 
venom on her. 
| ZLIKE Elizabeth, Terrance 
Roberts, 15, is an All-A student, 
and like Elizabeth is active in a 
‘church. He sings in the junior 
choir and is a leader in the 


ichurch league of Mt. Zion Bap- 


'tist Church. Terry worked as a 


ca ter’s helper all summer 
building the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist ‘Church and went to 
meetings there every night. His 
pestor wants him to be a minis- 
ter, but he isn’t deciding now. 
In the Roberts family too 
there are six children. The 
father, William L. Roberts, is a 
graduate of Dunbar High, and 
the old Dunbar junior” college 
and attended John business col- 
lege. He is a shoemaker by trade, 
but presently in the dietetics de- 
partment at Veterans Hospital. 


Mrs. Margaret Roberts_ works 
as a caterer when she works. 
Their eldest is — Dale Rob- 
erts, 18, valedictorian of her 
clas _ recipient of several! scholar- 
ships, who chose Oakwood Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Ala. 

* 


AS THE FATHER gathered 
up a beautiful baby, Jerome, 
soon to be 3, from the bench 
where he'd fallen asleep watch- 
ing TV, Mrs. Roberts explained 
Terry was on the phone. We 
talked about the possible effect 
on the kids of what had hap- 
ened. : 

“Til tell you,” she said sen- 
sibly, “you know the kids were 


| soreened very carefully. I think 


‘Unity Candidate 


| that was right. I dont think 

— was picked because he was 

so. brilliant, but because he 
u'd cope with it.” 


An adorable little gir) in red; 
Jainice 7, wandered in and out to 
bed. Beverly, 13, dimpled and 
pretty, was studying algebra in 


| the adjoining dining room. Billy, 
| almost 4, and 7-month-old Mar- 


‘Was it pretty rugged, Terry?” 
sked the poised and smiling 
Terry. “No, mam, not too 
much,” he said. “They crowded 
argund me, but they didn’t do 
much, just called names. 

“I figured they were going to 
Jet me through all right until [ 
got right up to the line. When I 
walked up to it, then they closed 
in, those in back.” 

He was asked how he felt 


| a complete this family. 


I 


} 


| ee ose ;| Frank Brewster, head of the West- 
Focal "907. Nave Yor . end Con. (™ Conference of Teamsters who 
Faubus, who until 1957 had | ~ 4% ! ~~) himself received bad publicity in 

gressman John F. Shelley, member! 1}. Senate racket probe, was taken 


shunned the plantation owners | ; 
of the union and formerly for many|., an indication his long-standing 


and oil men who control the |_ 7 
political machines in the Deep years head of the California anc! feud with Hoffa is not over. But he 


re ha . 
South, now “finds himself allied San Francisco APL bodies. | maly be open to a deal with any 
with the planters,” according to All three indicated a desire tO forces who'll guarantee him reelec- 
a New York Times’ biographical pool forces in support of the! tion as a vice-president at Miami. 
sketch (9/4/57). His alliance i strongest possible winner among! + 
with the” planters, the dispatch them when they appeared before TWO OTHER events, in the, 
holds, was motivated by his de- i ro we a commit comin g week, may influence the 2/so affect Hoffa’s fortunes. 
sire for a third term. He needs |*C€ meetng of the Western Won The AFL-CIO} The entrance of Haggerty and 


about the white students and 
adults now. “I feel the Governor 
is behind everything that hap- 
pened. I don’t blame the people 
“at all,” he said quickly. 

* 


style secessionism of “nullifica- 
tion and interposition. ” 


“A GIRL called,” Terry said. 
“She told me she admired my 
courage. She was apologizing for 
the conduct of the others. And a 
young man in the crowd called 
me, too.” Be 

His father said in an offhand 
fashion, as if having a young 
hero in the family was an every- 
day thing, “Terry’s mail is run- 
ning three to one in favor.” I 
asked to see a few. 

A young man in Pine Bluff, 


the machine for this ference of Teamsters in Seattle, [Socom at bss rae a] | te 
Che’ edhe! fe “es a ag ns i a A 2 marge eck pry meet im Shelley in the field, in addition to 
man; he cannot be called a et the backing of the most corrupt the Ethical Practices Committee Hickey, has served to revitalize a 

elements in labor, still boasts he| report on the Teamsters’ reply to T2enk and file movement in the 


of men like Eastland and Gov. 

Marvin Griffin of Georgia. He has a sewed-up machine vote to charges of corruption. ~The indi- IBT’s regions that subsided after 

understands full well that he is |Win at the IBT’s convention Sept.' cations are the council will at least D2V¢ Beck announced he would 
quit, But there was little influence 


—* into practice what his | 30. 
ellow officials in the completely 
segrognted states have only re- 
solved. 
* 

HE INDICATED this in his 
nationwide television interview 
last Sunday. The Governor was 
asked what he would do if 
the President mobilized the Ark- 
ansas National Guard into the 
U.S. Army. And he answered: 
“The Constitution of the U.S. 
provides specifically that each 
state that it is necessary to its 
domestic peace and tranquility 
that it maintain an armed militia. 
It doesn't have to be the Na- 
tional Guard.” 
_ William Hines of the Wash- 
ington Star pursued the matter: 

You have another source of 

troops if the National Guard is 
federalized out from under you?” 


‘scheduled later in the week, was 


* 

HOFFA, TOO, appeared at the 
Seattle meeting in quest of an en- 
dorsement, but he failed to get it as 
the Wester Conference decided 
to leave the issue to the “grass 
roots.” This was a blow at Hoffa’s. 
fortunes, hailed by his opponents, 
because the decision was taken as 
an indication the Hoffa sweep had 
lost its momentum. Western Con- 
ference local affiliates account for 
about a fourth of the nearly 1,900 
delegates who will make the deci- 
sion in Miami. 

Another important meeting, 
also seen as possibly decisive in 
determining whether Haggerty is 
to head the “stop-Hoffa” coalition. 
The Chicago Teamsters Council in| 


which his local is a strong in- 
fluence, was to decide on whether 


issue a strong ultimatum to the IBT 
that its suspension is sure unless 
it eliminates from leadership those’ 
exposed for racketeering, gangster- 
ism and violation of conflict of in- 
terest rules. 

Hoffa is deeply enmeshed in 
about every crime in the AFL- 
CIO's Ethical Practices book. His 


the new: developments could have 
on the actual local voting for del- 
egates. Elections have long been 
completed in almost all of the affil- 
iates. ) 


It is also estimated that about 
10 percent of the locals are still in 
receivership, with their delegates 


election, George Meany said, 
would surely result in the IBT’'s 
suspension. That would probably 
come at the AFL-CIO convention 
in Atlantic City, De. 5. 
Meanwhile in Detroit Robert 
Kennedy, chief counsel of the Sen- 


ate Rackets Committee, with a 
large staff is looking into Hoffa’s 
financial affairs. He is preparing 
another public hearing sometime 
before the IBT’s convention. That 


simply appointed by. the adminis- 
trators over them—in most cases 
Hoffa or some of his associates or 
men they named. 

Haggerty and ‘Hickey have re- 
pectively claimed pledges from 500 
and 700 of the 1,900 delegates, 


each of whom will cast one vote} 


? 


on a roll-call ballot, s 
claims were not known at thi 
writin 
ing 75 percent support. The 
next week willlikely also clear away 


would almost surely have to come 
next week. The disclosures may) 


some fog on the claims as support 
consolidates, 


But Hoffa has been boast-| 


} cloth, 


Ark., wrote: 

“I am a graduate of Ceniral | 
High and a lifelong resident of 
Arkansas. For both reasons I am 
ashamed that difficulties are be- 
ing placed in your way.” 

A telegram of coagratulations 
from California from another 
Little Rock ies was valued br 
Terry. But his favorite letter to 
date was one postmarked Ark- 
adelphia, Ark., and signed, “A 
White, Friend.” 


| CORRECTION 

Through a typographical errag 
the review by Al Richmond of 
H Aptheker’s “The Truth 
About |Hungary” in last week's 
Worker omitted the name of 
the publisher, Mainstream Pub- 
lishers, i? the price: paper, $2; 


f SHOP TALK 


AFL Statement 
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(The Shoptalk column, this week, deals with hap- 
penings at both the State AFL and CIO conventions held 
last week in Chicago. ) 


Bank Merger Or Labor Merger? 

A big hassle shaped up at the two conventions on the “physi- 
cal” assets of both organizations. ‘The battle spilled over into the 
Chicago Federation of Labor meeting, as well. AFL officials 
charged that the CIO was broke, and that the AFL had millions 
in “assets.” The radio station, WCFL. and buildings were listed 
as major financial investments of the AFL. : 

In the Chicago Federation of Labor, one of the reasons given 
by President William Lee for not disclosing the full worth and 
earnings of this remunerative radio station, was due to the “status 
of the merger negotiations.” 
kicked around too openly. 

Meanwhile in the CIO state convention the officials admitted 
that they had nowhere near the assets that the AFL had, but stated 
that they were far from broke. Anyway, they added, they believed 
in spending the money for activity and not hoarding it. 


Kept in Line By Vote of “Confidence” 

In both the ClO and AFL convention the leadership called 
for “votes of confidence.” In the CIO, as the three-hour conven- 
tion came to an end, a proposal was made to adjourn. A number 
of delegates preferred to “recess” the convention agam until a merger 
agreement with the AFL could be workd out. When some of the 
delegates got persistent, President Joseph Germano called for a 
vote of confidence in the officers by voting to adjourn the con- 
vention. He got it. 

In the AFL convention the Machinists delegation introduced 
a large number of constitutional amendments. Some of them were 
in line with the CIO demands in the merger. The most extensive 


debate in the convention took place. Among the proposals that 
were made were, a vote by the delegates for officers, not by | sx: 
referendum, and the election of a third officer on a full time basis | {2.53 


He said these matters should not be | 
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CHICAGO, — The City of Chi-' 
cago City Council has before it an 
inance that outlaws discrimina-' 
tion in a wide range of places of 
public accommodation. A similar 
law is on books of the state legisla-| 
ture. The state law provides for 
more severe penalties than the city 
measure. | 
However, the sponsors of ‘the city| 
'bill, urge its passage so that those 
‘who are guilty of discrimination’ 
will find themselves liable to pun-| 
ee under both state and city 
‘law. 
The city bill, sponsored by Alder-, 
‘man Claude B. Holman, fourth| 
'ward, has been unanimously en- 
‘dorsed by the council’s judiciary 
committee. It is expected to come) 
| before the full council for action on 
Sept. 19. | 
rn | 
THE text of the proposed wii 
nance follows: 
| An ordinance to protect all citi- 
zens in their civil and legal rights} 
and fixing the penalty for violation 
of the-same. 
| Be it ordained by the City Coun-' 


por 
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in the federation, Both of these proposals were in line with CIOs | . | 


policy in merger negotiations. 


A number of speakers asked for “confidence” votes to support | <eagg ¢ 


Soderstrom and Johnson and the negotiations. The convention 
overwhelmingly rejected the Machinists proposals and supported 
the position of Soderstrom and Johnson. 


Foster's Name Omitted From AFL History 


The occasion of the 75th anniversary of the Illinois State | # 


Federation of Labor brought on quite a bit of reminiscences by 
various speakers. But an iron curtain was thrown around the 
Communists who have played a prominent role in Illinois labor 
history. William Z. Foster, chairman emeritus of the Communist 
Party, and leader of the steel and packinghouse strikes got nary 


a mention. 


The Governor Settles a Strike—to Make a Speech 


The strike of the Teamsters against the state of Illinois High- 
way Department was “settled” at the last minute before the open- 
ing of the Illinois State Federation of Labor. Over the Labor Day 
weekend officials agreed to call all strikers back on the job. It was 
also agreed that wage adjustments would be forthcoming to meet 
the grievances of the strikers. 

Governor Stratton, who had called the strike “illegal,” and 
whose administration twice “fired” the strikers did a fast” turnabout. 
The reason? Illinois labor was becoming increasingly disturbed 


by the strikebreaking action of the state police and the hiring of | 


scabs by the maintenance department. -Also, with the state con- 
vention coming up the spotlight would be thrown on this ugly 


situation and would “embarrass” the governor no end before his | 


labor supporters. 
When President Soderstrom of the ISFL announced on the 


first day of the convention, that the governor would address the 


convention on the following day, a substantial chorus of boos | 


greeted the announcement. The ISFL president reminded the con- 
vention that they always greeted its guest speakers courteously. 
So it was when Stratton made a few innocent remarks to the con- 


vention. 


Conyention Supports Pay Raises and Boycotts 


The ISFL, by special action wired President Eisenhower to 
sign the pay boost bill of the postal workers enacted by the last 
session of Congress. A speaker for the UAW Kohler strikers was 
well received by the convention. And the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America, called for a boycott 
of Swift products. They have been on strike against this com- 
pany since Noy. 19, 1953 in southern LIlinois. 


Senator Korshak Hits Arkansas Racism 


Senator Marshall Korshak, 5th District, bit out at racism 
and the denial of civil rights to the Negro people in his address to 
the State AFL convention. This liberal legislator told the delegates, 
“It made me sick to my stomach to see the pictures of kids try- 
ing to go to school and being stopped by the National Guard.” He 
told the 2,000 delegates that the Supreme Court decisions on school 
integration are “being mocked.” _ | 

In his remarks he pointedly reminded the labor representa- 
tives that they have a responsibility to fight for the needs of all_ 


people, and that this includes the rights of the Negro people. 


the economic o- 

“UNITY of state federations, 
and city central bodies, would be 
the greatest’ step forward ever 
taken by organized labor in Illi- 
nois. For 20 years we have fail- 


(Continued from Page 12) 
document on the state level, and 
broke off negotiations.” 


Speaking of the need for unity, 
Soderstrom declared, “Lack of 
unity in the labor movement is, 
of ocr eat a be age oh 
ing people. It is a hazard in the 
polineat field and also in the leg- 
islative field. In this day and age 
it is definitely a great headed in 


ed to cooperate with each ether 
because of this existing organic 
division. 

“In fact, there were times 
when raiding and other menac- 
ing activities were actually de- 
signed to harass and destroy each 


other.” 


Thomas J. Haggerty (at left) 
Peter Hoban at the recent opening of local’s new headquarters. 


By JULIE MICHAELS | 

CHICAGO. — Thomas J. Hag-' 
.gerty, Teamsters union leader who 
last week announced his candidacy | 
for the international presidency of 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters, is 
the first candidate to issue a full 
program for the union. | 

Haggerty, who is secretary treas-. 
urer of the Milk Wagon Drivers 
Union, Local 753, of Chicago, said 
that he has been receiving ever-in- 
creasing support for his candidacy 
against ex R. Hoffa of Detroit. 
Calling for “clean, honest and pure 
trade unionism” he issued the fol- 
lowing perpeet: 


“1. TO. restore honesty and, 
democracy where needed in trade 
unions. a 

“2. To decentralize the powers 
of the international union. by restor- 


ing greater autonomy in_|ocalij ports 
‘fuse the Fifth 


unions. 
| “3. To reinforce the powers in 
Joint Councils so that local unions| 
can play a more important role in 
helping to determine policy. 

“4. To take away unlimited, 
powers granted the president of the 


Haggerty’s Program 
For Teamster Union 
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City Anti-Discrimination Bill 
Before C. 


C. This Week 


cil of the City of Chicago: jeatin , hotel, soda fountain, 
Section 1. All persons within the’ soft yg 1 parlom, tavern, road- 
—— of City of yor shall house, shop, department 
entitled to the full and equaljstore, skating rink, golf course, golf 
enjoyment of the accommodations, | driving range, concert, cafe, bicycle 
advantages, facilities and privileges rink, elevator, ice cream parlor or 
of inns, restaurants, eating houses,’ room, railroad, bus, omnibus, state, 
soda fountains, soft drink parlors,|aereplane, street car, boat, funera! 
taverns, roadhouses, barber shops,’ hearse or any other publie convey- 
department stores, clothing stores,'ance on land, water or air and any 
hat stores, shoe stores, bathrooms,|other place of public accommoda- 
rest rooms, theatres, skating rinks,|tion and amusement, wherein any 
golf coursse, golf driving ranges,’ of the provisions of Section 1 of this 
concerts, cafes, bicycle rinks, ele- ordinance are violated, is hereby 
vators, ice cream parlors or rooms,!declared to be a public nuisance. 
railroads, omnibuses, buses, sogees) The owner, agents or operators of 
aeroplanes, street cars, boats, fun- any such place shall be deemed 
eral hearses and public convey-/ guilty of maintaining a public nui- 
ances on land, water or air, and all sance. 


other places of public accommoda-| Section 3° Any person violating 
any of the provisions of this ordi- 


tions and amusement, subject only 
to the conditions and limitations eés-| ; 

tablished by law and applicable mance shall be fined not less than 
alike to all citizens; nor shall there one hundted dollars nor more than 
be any discrimination on account of|two hundred dollars for each of- 
race or color in the price to be fense, and a separate and distinct 
charged and paid for lots or graves offense shall be considered as hav- 
in any cemetery or place for bury-,ing been| committed for each and 


ing the dead, every day on which any person shall 
Section 2. Any inn, restaurant, be guilty of any such violation. 


ee 


mster Union Leaders CIO Position 


| | 
(Continued from Page 12) 
and philosophy of the program 
around which the national AFL- 
CIO was founded. We of the IIli- 
nois State CIO believe firmly in 
the broad trade union ideas and 
policy as expressed in the na- 
tional AFL-CIO charter and state 
charters, issued subsequently. 

“WE CANNOT accept some- 
thing less than those high pur- 
poses as the price of achieving a 
merger in Illinois. 

“2. We believe that the con- 
stitution of merged organizations 
should contain specific language 
proclaiming among other pur- 
poses, adherence to the ethical 
practices code of the AFL-CIO 
and specific condemnation of 
such organizations as the Ku 
Klux Klan. The Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor is against enunciat- 
ing these principles and wants a 
vaguer statement of purpose and 
goals... . - 

“3... . We believe that if 
there are three full time execu- 
tive offices in the merged organi- 
zation, a very minimum of one 

. | full time executive office should 
ee - . be alloted to the State CIO. ... 
shown with Local 753 President “4... . We compromised our 
position by accepting an increase 
in the terms of officers, from two 
years to four years; by agreeing 
to the AFL formula for choosing 
delegates to state convention; and 
by accepting a referendum pro- 
cedure for electing officers of 
the merged organization. 

“We did not and could not ac- 
cept a compromise that would, 
in effect, nullify the broad pro- 
grams which we have struggled 
and sacrificed to build nor could - 
we agree to establish policies and 
programs which look good on 
paper but could not be put into 
effect.” 


Hubbard has 
Election Foe 


DEARBORN—On September 23, 
primary elections will be held in 
this lilywhite city. One of the is- 
sues could be to unseat white su- 
premadist Mayor Orville Hubbard, 
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international and place it in the 
executive board. This I fought 
strongly against in the Los Angeles 
convention. 

“Sd. To remove trusteeships from 
local unions which has been used 
in many instances to defeat demo- 
cratic processes. 

“6. To increase the executive! 
board vice-presidents from 11 to 
15, so that many large areas will 
be better pepresentog./ 


IN addition to the post he holds 
in his local union Haggerty helped 
found and has been treasurer of 
the Mid-States, East Coast and 
Southern Dairy Unions. 


Ha has endorsed the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Code and 
has stated that no union officer 
should use the Fifth Amendment. 
in relation to union finances. How- 
ever, on “private matters” he sup- 


sters within the AFL-CIO. They 


the right of union officers to 
Amendment. 


Haggerty and the leaders of his 
local are anxious to keep the Team-} 


have ap te AFL-CIO not to 
act against Teamsters at this 
tkne. 


quarters, Thousands of 
members live in Dearborn, but 
Negroes. ) 


: : the UAW’ 
600 has i 


ig Ford Local ts 
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Raly State Labor Merger Now 
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Up to National AFL-CIO 


By SAM KUSHNER | 
CHICAGO-—Only the direct and forceful intervention of national AFL-CIO officials can 
bring about a merger betwen the AFL. and CIO in this state before the December 5th 
deadline. This became apparent following the two conventions that were held here at 
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United Packinghouse Workers 
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Union vice-president Russell 


R. Lasley shown addressing the rally of the Coordinating Council 
for Citizens’ Rights. At left is Dr. Clyde Phillips, chairman of the 
rally and head of the Council's steering committee. 


Rally Demands Full 
Rights for Negroes 


CHICAGO. — The first rally 
under the auspices of the Co- 
ordinating Council for Citizens 
Right heard a number of the 
citys most prominent Negro 
spokesmen call for effective ac- 
tion to end mob violence in the 
city of Chicago. The committee 


- announced that 2,000 people at- | 


tended this rally. 

In addition to addresses by 
leaders of Negro life in the city, 
Robert Johnston, regional direc- 
tor of the UAW and Russell Las- 
ley, international vice-president 
of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America also spoke. 

Rev. Morris Tynes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago NAACP, call- 
ed for federal intervention to in- 
vestigate the instigators of the 
recent anti-Negro attacks. He 
called for secilic action against 
organizations such as the South 
Deering Improvement Associa- 
tion. 

Rev. B. F. Paxton of the True 
Light Baptist Church, told the 
Washington Park crowd that he 
had been threatened by city of- 
ficials with a Joss of his rights to 
use radio because of the protests 
made on mob violence. 

A telegram from Mayor Daley, 
which was read to the meeting 
by the chairman, Dr. Clyde 
Phillips, was greeted by many 
boos. The Mayor wished the 
meeting success, and expressed 
regrets at his inability to be preés- 
ent “because of previous commit- 
ments.” Many of the speakers 
aimed their main fire at the May- 
or for his failure to act vigorous- 
ly in curbing the rioters. 

Robert Johnson, speaking for 
his own union, pledged also the 
support of the Illinois State CIO, 
of which he is a vice-president. 
Johnston, who was the only white 
speaker of the afternoon de- 
manded that those “stirring up” 
the racists be punished. He de- 
clared “We must expose the lead- 
ers of hate, this is not just a fight 
for Negroes or for labor, but for 


_who counselled a 


‘ 


Robert Johnston, UAW re- 
gional director, shown address- 
ing protest rally held under the 


auspices of the Coordinating 


Council. : 


peace and security!” 
oh ae ger union vice-presi- 
dent Lasley, in ny to those 
ush policy, 
told the rally, “We have been 
keeping quiet too damned long.” 
He also said, “the question of 
civil liberties and civil rights are 
the paramount issues before the 
country.” 
Other speakers included, Mrs. 
Gloria Pughsley of the Lawndale 
Association of Block Clubs, Fraz- 


ier Lane of the Urban League, - 


Mrs. Effie Norman, a commun- 
ity youth worker, Mrs. Ruth Por- 
ter, vice-president of the United 
Woodlawn Conference, and 
Granville Reed, 3rd, national 
youth leader of the NAACP. A 
speech by Willoughby Abner, 
president of the Chicago NAACP 
was read by Rey. Tynes. The 
Worker carried a report of this 
speech last week. 

A resolution adopted by the 
meeting, is printed elsewhere in 
this edition of The Worker. 


ClO Position On State Merger 


CHICAGO. — A public state- 
_ ment was issued by Joseph Ger- 
mano, president of the Hlincis 
State Industrial Union Council, 
to explain the pesition of his or- 
ganization on the breakdown of 
merger negotiations. The state- 
ment, in part, follows: 
A merger between the IHinois 
State Industrial Union Council 


and the ISFL has failed as of this 
ate. ... We believe the mer- 
ger terms proposed by the State 
AFL would in large part aban- 
don the basic goals of the na- 
tional AFL-CIO for the follow- 
ing specific reasons: 
“1. We would not: and could 
not abdicate the basic principles 
(Continued on Page 11) _ 
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the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

In the last hours, prior to the 
opening of the State Federation 
and the State CIO conventions, 


Peter McGavin, administrative 


‘assistant to AFL-CIO president 


George Meany, attempted to re- 


-concile the big differences that 


separated the two negotiating 


committees, After a brief meet- 


ing, he announced that no agree- 
ment could be reached at that 
time. | 

However, he declared that he 
would be back in Illinois very 
shortly with the aim of trying to 


‘bring about labor unity in the 


state.. It is expected that the na- 
tional organization will bring 
substantial pressure to bear on 
both state bodies to consummate 
a merger prior to the opening of 
the national AFL-CIO conven- 
tion at Atlantic City on Dec. 5. 
* 


AFTER 22 negotiating ses- 
sions, held over a 19-month pe- 
riod, the leaders of both organi- 
zations each went their separate 
ways and held separate conven- 
tions. In the opinion of most ob- 
servers, the respective conven- 
tions of the AFL and CIO took 
actions that will make merger 
more difficult in the near future. 

The AFL state meeting, with 
its 2,000 delegates, urged that no 
merger take place before Oct. 
4th of next year. They scheduled 
a convention for Peoria on Oct. 
5, 1958. The convention's build- 
ing trades committee urged the 
Celegates to “go slow” on the 
merger in its report. They once 
again raised the question of 
“jurisdiction,” as a barrier to or- 
ganize the labor movement. 
ment. 

An attempt by Machinists’ del- 
egates from the entire state to 
amend the constitution of the 
State AFL, so as to meet some 
of the objections of the CIO 


rs ar ye was overwhelming 
defeated at the convention. 
Speeches by many leaders of 
the ISFL, including. secretary- 
treasurer Stanley Johnson, help- 
ed to widen the breach between 
the two organizations. 
a. 


JOHNSON said, “There will 
be no special convention. If the 
CIO wants to merge with us they 
can come to.Peoria next year. 
The convention action urged na- 
tional AFL-CIO not to te ’ 
rierger. They declared that it 


would be “utmost folly” to do — 


. unless the traditional concepts o 


the AFL in Illinois were main- 
tained. 


- The AFL convention ran for | 
~ quest of 


four days, and was the 75th an- 
nual cOnvention of this labor 
body. A host of guest speakers 
and many resolutions wére pass- 
ed. Next week's Worker will 


carry some of the other actions | 


taken by the convention. 
_ The CIO state organization re- 
convened the convention. that 


had been held earlier this year. 


At that time they voted to recess 
their sessions and meet again for 
the purpose of consummating a 
merger after Labor Day. e 
sessions, also held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, only lasted three 


hours. 
* 


DURING the brief session the 
AFL leaders were castigated, 
and the CIO leaders accused the 
AFL leaders of attempting to 
make “second class citizens’ of 
the CIO in Illinois. The AFL 
leaders’ preoccupation with the 
—— assets of labor was con- 

emned. - : 

Maurice MacElligot, Illinois 
CIO secretary - treasurer said, 
“sure they have more money 
we have. They don’t do any- 
thing. We service our organiza- 


tion and use our money.” In his 
other remarks he sharply oriticiz- 
ed AFL president Reuben Soder- 
strom and secretary - treasurer 
Stanley Johnson. 7 
Major objection, was taken by 
the CIO officials, to the AFL's de- 
sire to maintain the same set-up 
under a merger, as now exists in 
the State . CIO officials con- 
tend that that ther is no genuine 
collective executive body in the 
Illinois AFL. They told their con- 
vention that Soderstrom and 
Johnson “run e's show.” 


A PROPOSAL by some CIO 
delegates to once again recess 
the convention, was voted down 
by the delegates at the strorg re- 
the state executive 
board. The aim of a recess was 
to make it easier to reconvene for 
the purpose of merging before 
the Dec. 5 deadline, set by na- 
tional AFL-CIO. 

The convention voted to ad- 
journ. Thus conventions 
wrote “finish” to the merger ne- 
gotiations at this time and placed 
the problem before the national 
AFL-CIO officials. Neither con- 
vention’s top officialdom see¢med 
to want to make compromises, 
insofar as convention actions 
were concerned. 

Each negotiating committee 
wanted to place itself in a 
“tough” bargaining — position. 
While there were many del- 
egates in each convention, who 
felt that the differences were 
not irreconcilable, their numbers 
were not large enough to affect 
the outcome. Each of the nego- 
tiating committees got what they 
went after, a voice of confidence. 

Thus, the merger that was “al- 
most” at the beginning of . the 
week, was farther apart at the 
conclusion of the two conven- 
tions of the AFL and CIO. 


AFL Statement 


On Illinois Unity 


CHICAGO. — Reuben G. Sod- 


' erstrom, president of the Illinois 


State Federation of Labor de- 
scribed the merger negotiations 
in his presidential address to the 
75th annual convention. Speak- 
ing of the failure of the merger, 
with the CIO, to be consummat- 
ed at this time, he said: 

“On the basis of numbers, in 
our negotiations, we felt the CIO 
was probably entitled to half as 
many executive board members 
as the State Federation of Labor. 
This was offered and suggested 
to them. 

“On the basis of finances, labor 
publications, and other holdings 
possessed by our State Federa- 
tion, the CIO could not match 
our assets, Or measure up to even 
half the property and values 
which we have accumulated. Still 
they demand special activities, 
unreasonable expenditures, and 
organizational status far above 
what was warranted, based on 
their number of members and 
potential financial contribution. 

* 


“THIS they were not entitled 
to have, and as State Federation 
negotiators, we could not, ‘in 
good conscience, let them have 
such unreasonable concessions, 
unless they were made contin- 
_ upon revenue coming in 

om them.” 

Soderstrom expressed his re- 
grets at the failure of the 
te be completed at this time. He 
placed the blame on the CIO for 
breaking off negotiations. He 


Webb-Linn Strikers 


Denounce Scabbing 


CHICAGO — “Professional 


strikebreakers are once again be- 


ing used in this city to smash 
legitimate strikes.” This was 
the charge of the leaders of the 
International Typographical Un- 
ion No. 16, 

Both at the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor and at the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor con- 
vention, they told of the out-of- 
state strike-breakers that are try- 
ing to break the Webb-Linn 
strike. The ‘Webb-Linn Print- 
ing Co,, which is located at 511 
S. Sangamon, in Chicago, was 


shut down by a strike of its. 


workers. Forty-four composin 
room workers out of a total o 
forty-five joined the picket line. 
The strike, which has been 
going on since fune 12, was 
pledged the full support of both 
the state and city AFL bodies. 
At the state convention Larry 
O'Neill, the union president, re- 
vealed how red baiting and un- 
ion busting go nave in hand. 


WHEN THE union asked 
for recognition, O’Neill said, the 
company asked the two union 


said, “Although every local union 
in the present AFL-CiO united 
federation is content and happy 
under the national constitution, 
the Illinois CIO negotiators re- 
fused to agree to a similar basic 
(Continued on Page 11) 


representatives “are you a couple 
of Communists?” The union 
representatives of course, denied 
any Communist beliefs, he said. 
But this did not in any way de- 
ter the company, which has a 
long anti-union record, from pro- 
ceeding with its strike-breaking 
plans, 

Scabs were imported from 
Ohio and West Virginia and 
were hired through the services 
of a professional agency, that 
specializes in strikebreaking 
techniques. - Meanwhile other 
ITU members have refused to 
work on Webb-Linn work. The 
company is seeking an injunction 
to prevent union members with 
other companies from refusing 
to do the struck work. 

* 

_ NICHOLAS DI PRETIO, one 
of the leaders of Local 16, de- | 
clared that “strikebreakers are 
protected by the federal govern- 
ment under the Taft-Hartley 
law. We have seen Taft-Hartley 
in its naked terror. Under Taft- 
Hartley, strikebreakers, the scum 
of the earth are glorified.” 

ITU leaders called for sup- 
port of other trade unionists to 
the strike. They urged that no . 
union member, of an 
cross the Webb-Linn picket line. 
They also urged that labor step 
up its political action program 
with the aim of the repealing 
the Taft-Hartley law. Ng cer . 


An Editorial votion to the right to learn and the right to 
WHAT DECENT American can remain _ associate equally with all. 

unmoved by the quiet, dauntless heroism We are so close to the scene that we may 
of the Negro children in our South today? — well fail to assess their historic contribution 
They walk into the storm of the Dixie- __ to our nation. Close, yet not close enough. 

crats with a nobility that should inspire all © Where is Labor's thunder of protest? 
democratic Americans to abandon the com- Where is the Niagara of protesting tele- 
placency which, at this writing, is so tragi- grams, resolutions, petitions, statements? 
cally apparent among most of us. Where is the outcry from the world of lib- 
The Northern white who abhors what is — erals, progressives, and yes, those of us on 
happening and remains silent may not re- _ the Left? No man or woman can be satis- 
cand Maines as an accessory to the fact, but — fied with what we have done so far when 
he is aiding Faubus’ work. And allthe while —_a vast national outcry can determine events. 
the little Negro girls in their neat frocks and Silence is treason to the heroism of the 
braids, the boys in their best school clothes = Negro children and their parents: it is the 
go back and back again into the vortex of betrayal, of our children, our nation. For 

violence. They are undeterred in their de- _ passivity is the ally of the dynamiters. 
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LITTLE ROCK: 
‘When My Child Walked | 
yA Long Blocks to School’ | 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—The Eckford house was quiet when I walked up on the porch the Saturday evening after the 
day when Elizabeth Ann, 15, had experienced just how bitter and empty those! words can be—“with liberty and justice for 
all” if your skin is dark. “She's not feeling so good,” the mother said, “but come in.” I said I wanted to talk to the parents; I 


didn’t want to bother Elizabeth. 
I tried to say something about 
those pictures of Elizabeth—who 
wear alone at Central High, 
the first of nine Negroes care- 
fully selected by school authori- 
ties to break the color bar. 

And, alone, with a pack of 150 
or more whites behind her jeer- 
ing and hooting, a line of Na- 
tional Guardsmen along the curb 
shoulder to shoulder, she walked 
—two long blocks, from 14th to 
16th, when the m¢b surrounded 
her. 

“I tried to prepare her,” said 
the mother. How could you pre- 
pare a child for that treatmeni? 
I asked. 

Then the mother looked at me 
and I realized that that is what 
Negro mothers in the South have 
been doing for generations, the 
difference being now that they 
have to prepare them to endure 
fresh humiliations while they 
are creating demscracy at tre- 
mendous personal cost. Not that 
Mrs. Eckford said this; she only 
said, in an easy, flowing voice: 

“Well, I had her read two 
psalms the night before, and I 
said, nOw no matter what is said 
to you, just say over and over 
to yourself: 

“*The Lord is my light and 
my salyation; whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my 
life.’ So that’s what she did. All 
the time she was walking those 
two long blocks, she prayed. Like 
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about what you're saying over to 
yourself, you wont fear any- 
thing.’ ” 

* 

THE ELDEST child of the 
Eckfords’ six, Anna Irene, 17, a 
student at Horace Mann high 
school, was kneeling on the car- 
pet cutting out a dress for her- 
self, 

“Of course I prepared her in 
other ways, too, but prayer was 
the main thing. I work for white 
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families in the summer—as soon 
as the school for colored deal 
and dumb where I teach is over. 
So though most white children 
are all right, I told Elizabeth 
“ ‘If you just go on as if you 
don’t hear, and be nice, you can 
shame them, I told her. Then 
I told her goodbye and went on 
to work and she got on the bus, 


At school, where I teach laun- 
dering, I prayed for her—and, 
when I heard what happened, 
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I told her, ‘if you really think 
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I just thought, well, someone will 


take care of her, surely. I had 
told her to come over to my 
school if they weren't allowed to 
go in Central. 

“When she got to me, I could 


see she didn’t feel so good. £ 


said, don't let anyone see you 
crying, baby, brace up—that’s 
just what some people want to 
do, see you crying. I went with 
her to the rest room, and she 
braced up and came on home 


An Interview with Syrian UN Aide: 


We Are Determined to Be Free 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


Dr. Najmuddine Rifai, of 
the Syrian delegation to the 
United Nations, told this 
writer that his country has 
no intention of getting on 
any bandwagon, be it West or 
East. 

Its sole aspiration is the right 
to exercise its independence, its 
sovereignty and to negotiate with 
any country, East or West, for 
any purpose that will aid its 


4,000,000 inhabitants achieve a 
better standard of living and na- 
tional security. 


He was interviewed in the 
crowded halls of the United Na- 
tions in the past week. 

A young, stocky man who 
spoke perfect English, Dr.Rifai 
talked passionately of his coun- 
try's 700-year-old fight for Arab 
rights—the first, he said, of all 
Moslem countries that raised the 
banner of independence and the 
right of its people to national 
integrity. 


For that reason, he said, the 
folk of his nation, as well as the 
overwhelming majority of the 
Arab peoples, are bewildered 
and resentful of the U.S.A.’s cur- 
rent policy in the Near East. 

His is a country with four 
major parties, all dominantly na- 
tionalist, a chamber of deputies 
consisting of 140 members, (only 
one of whom is a Communist), 
and there is obviously no danger 
of the country “going Commu- 
nist,” he reiterated. 


But his country reserves the 


sovereign right to negotiate with, 
to do business with, any coun- 
try it wishes—be it one of the 
East or the West, as the U.S.A. 
has done, he said, with the So- 
viet Union or Communist China, 
or Czechoslovakia, or Poland. 
When Israel, he pointed out, 
recognized China, there was not 
a wisp. of hullabollo; but merel 
because his country, or any Atal 
country wishes to exercise the 
same right, the echo of State 
Department suspicion reverber- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Special to The Worker 
LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Here 
is a letter received by Terrance 
Roberts, 15-year-old Negio stu- 
dent, who has been barred from 
high school here by the National 
Guard. It was postmarked Ar- 
kadelphia, Ark., and signed “A 
White Friend. ” 
“Dear Terrance, 

I want you to know there are 
many thousands of white people 
m Arkansas who share your 
suffering. I am one of them. 

“\Ve are ashamed of the treat- 
ment you and the other Negro 
boys and girls are receiving. We 
know that not one of the whites 
who tormented you has your 
calm bravery. 

“Please do not give up. That 
is asking more than \I could 
bear, but you were born strong- 
er. Each time you hear a jeer, 
thousands of us are sending you 
a cheer. May your strength 
hold on.” 


| 


alone.” | 


ee 


* 
THE) RECITAL went on, in 


the restrained yet comforting 
tone—revealing the schooled dis- 
cipline under which Negro moth- 
ers have lived for so long. When 
she herself got off at noon, “I got 
here and found her and [I just 
kept talking to her while I fixed 
her « bite—a nice bacon and to- 
mato sandwich and coolade.” 

The father, a tall, slim man 
with keen eves like his mother’s, 
the confectionery store keeper's 
who had supplied me with the 
Eckford address, slipped in the 
reora and filled his pipe. There 
were introductions. The children, 
all of them at home, are, besides 
the two elder girls, Oscar 3rd, 
14; Boldon McCully, 11, who 
showed me all the books he had 
bought this summer, when he 
worked for his grandpa in the 
store; Melbert Don, 8 and Cath- 
erine Yvonne, 7. 

Each day was bringing new 
expressions from white people in 
the community and from one 
coast to another of their support, 
so that, while Elizabeth still was 
“shaken,” she was getting a new 


(Continued on Page 2)— 
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The Conspirators 
Behind Faubus” 
Lawless Acts 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE STRANGE secessionist quirk in Arkansas’ Gov. 
Orval Faubus seems not to be personal] at all. The defiance 
of federal law in Little Rock by armed National Guardsmen 


under orders from the Gover- 
nor stems directly from the or- 
ganized political movement to 
nullity the Supreme Court's de- 
segregation decrees in the Deep 
South. 

Walter Lippmann, writing in 
the New York Herald Tribune 
(9/10/57) says of the Governor's 
stationing troops before Little 
Rock s Central High School to 
bar entrance to Negroes: 

“The Governor's conduct in 
the affair makes it seem very 
like'y that the crisis has been 
eng nered, and that Arkansas 
was picked for the experiment, 
and that Gov, Faubus was horns- 
woggled into providing a test 
case for and adventure in nulli- 
fication.” 

And as for the “violence” Gov. 
Faubus said. he was preventing 
by guarding Central High 
avainst compliance wiih a fed- 
eral court order to integrate, 
Lippmann comments: 

“We know on the highest au- 
thority in Little Rock, that of 
the Mayor (Woodrow Wilson 
Mann) and of the school board, 
that the mob disorder did not 
precede but has followed the 
intervention of the National 
Guard troops.” 

* 

WHAT the Governor has 
done in Arkansas has become the 
resolved policy of a number of 
southern states.. Alabama, 
Ceorgia, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi and Virginia 
have written legislation amount- 
mg to support of the theory of 
“nullification and interposition.” 

Most of this legislation was 
framed after a campaign begun 
by Jack Kilpatrick, editor of the 
4ichmond (Va.) News-Leader. 
Mississippis Democratic Sen. 
James O. Eastiand, together with 
ihe top officials of other Deep 
South states, organized the so- 
called Federation for Constitu- 
lional Liberties during Chirist- 
mas week of 1955. The ex- 
pressed purpose of the federa- 
tion was to plump for the new- 
siyle secessionism of “nullifica- 
tion and interposition. ’ 

Faubus, who until 1957 had 
shunned the plantation owners 
and oil men who control the 
political machines in the Deep 
South, now “finds himself allied 
with the planters,” according to 
a New York Times’ biographical] 
sketch (9/4/57). His alliance 
with the planters, the dispatch 
holds, was motivated by his de- 
sire for a third term. He needs 
the machine for this. 


se 4 ~ — 


EASTLAND 


(Continued from Page 1) 
feeling that was good, the par- 
ents said. 

“You might say,” said Oscar 
Eckford, lounging in his easy 
chair and puffing his pipe but 
not missing anything of what we 
two women said, “that we are 
more confident of white pepole, 
nice white people living right 
here in Little Rock, because of 
all this. It works out that way. 
There are more of them than we 
thought there were. Thinking it 
and knowing it are different. 
When it comes to the test is the 
only thing that counts,” 

“But how much good will it 
do, this sentiment on the part of 
those vou call the decent white 
people of Little Rock, unless it is 
expressed somewhere in groups, 
or columns of newspapers, or 
unions or something?” 

* 

THE MOTHER said she un- 
derstood that the white PTA at 
Central was giving them sup- 
port. “Now, hon, you just know 
some of them fee] that way pri- 
vately,” said her husband, with 
a shrewd twinkle. Then he went 
on thoughtfully, “some of. the 
white ministers have spoken out, 
a good many have. The Gazette 
has been fine right along. 

“I'll tell you,” he said, “Little 
Rock is not a rabid place like 
some southern cities. We inte- 
grated in the buses last year.” “It 
was in the summer, and I was 


And the Governor gave this | 
revealing answer: | 

“Well, sir, if you would lke | 
to look, through this immense | 
stack of telegrams which you | 
will find that I have received, 
youll find offers to volunteer 


working in Pulaski Heights,” said 
the wife, alluding to the silk 
stocking district of the capital. 
“I was riding the buses all the 
time and there was no tfouble.” 

“And we play tennis and bas- 
ketball on Central High courts 
in the summer,” spoke up the 


(Continued on Page 9) 


gle for 
crhood of Teamsters as three 
against James R. Hoffa decide on 
unity for a “clean-up” coalition and 
who should be its standard-bearer. 
| The three candidates are Thomas 
]. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer o! 
the Milk Wagon Drivers, Chicago; 
‘Thomas L. Hickey, now a vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer of 
Local 807, New York. and Con- 
gressman John F. Shelley, member 
of the union and formerly for many 
years head of the California and 
San Francisco AFL bodies. 


little seamstress whom her moth- 


May Face Hoffa at Parley 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE COMING week may preve decisive in the strug- 

ower in the 1,500,000-member International Broth- 

candidates for the presidency 


to reconsider its earlier endorse. 
iment of Hoffa. Sentiment in the 
1125,000-member Chicago Team- 
isters Council was reportedly strong 
itor Haggerty. 

The official hands-off policy o! 


Frank Brewster, head of the West- ~~ 


er had described as “always 
happy” while Elizabeth was “al- 
ways serious." 

It was the governor -provoked 
the whole situation here and he’s 
never revealed anything real that 
existed to justify his fears of “vio- 
lence and bloodshed,” said the 
railroad worker. “We would have 
integrated just as peacefully here 
as they did in Van Buren and in 
Fort Smith and Ozark—but Fau- 
bus had to call out the guard be- 
fore school even opened. 

“It's like he was a little boy 
and wanted to get in the gang,” 
he said, relighting his pipe. 
“Like Griffin (Gov. Marvin Grif- 
fin of Georgia) who addressed a 
White Citizens Council meeting 
in the Marion Hotel (Aug. 22) 
and then was entertained at the 
executive mansion, had dared 
him. Like a kid who’s told he 
doesn’t have grit enough to do 
something—in this case take on 
the federal government—and he 
was foolish enough to take the 


” 
dare. 
+ 


MRS. ECKFORD quoted 
Mayor Mann, who said that the 
Governor's action had set back 
Arkansas 25 vears and was a blot 
on the name of the state. 

“Of course, he can't really win. 
Integration’s inevitable,” said the 
father. “The mystery is why he’s 
doing it, because it’s killed him 
politically.” 

Before I departed, Elizabeth 
joined us. She was small, her 
hands feeling tiny in mine. With- 
out her white dress and cheeker- 
ed bouffant skirt, in which she 
had daintly tripped past Nation- 
al Guardsmen and _hali-trucks 
and officers with billy clubs and 
pistols on hips, she looked even 


men a re ae ae 


Clean Up’ Unity Candidate 


| 


i 


"WHEN MY CHILD WALKED TO SCHOOL! 


smaller in the slacks and Sweater 
she wore. — 

From Elizabeth I learned how 
to reach the second student who 
arrived alone and also ran the 
gauntlet, finally joining her at a 
bus stop—but apparently the 
crowd had spent the worst of its 


- venom on her. 


LIKE Elizabeth, Terrance 
Roberts, 15, is an All-A student, 
and like Elizabeth is active in a 
church. He sings in the junior 
choir and is a leader in the 
church league of Mt. Zion Bap- 
tist Church. Terry worked as a 
carpenter's helper all summer 
building the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church and went to 
meetings there every night. His 
pastor wants him to be a minis- 
ter, but he isn't deciding now. 

In the Roberts family too 
there are six children. The 
father, William L. Roberts, is a 
graduate of Dunbar High, and 
the old Dunbar junior college 
and attended John business col- 
lege. He is a shoemaker by trade, 
but presently in the dietetics de- 
partment at Veterans Hospital. 

Mrs. Margaret Roberts works 
as a caterer when she works. 
Their eldest is Jereta Dale Rob- 
erts, 18, valedictorian of | her 
clas . recipient of several scholar- 
ships, who chose Oakwood Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Ala. 

* 

AS THE FATHER gathered 
up a beautiful baby, Jerome, 
soon to be 3, from the bench 
where he'd fallen asleep watch- 
ing TV, Mrs. Roberts explained 
Terry was on the phone. We 
talked about the possible effect 
on the kids of what had hap- 
pened. 

“Til tell you,” she said | sen- 
sibly, “you know the kids were 
screened very carefully. I think 
that was right. I dont think 
Terry was picked because he was 
so. brilliant, but because he 
cou'd cope with it.” 

An adorable litile gir] in red, 
Janice 7, wandered in and out to 
bed. Beverly, 13, dimpled and 
pretty, was studying algebra in 
the adjoining dining room. Billy, 
almost 4, and 7-month-old Mar- 
garet complete this family. 

“Was it pretty rugged, Terry?” 
I asked the poised and smiling 
Terry. “No, mim, not! «too 
much, he said. “They crowded 


around me, but they didn’t do 


} ‘much, just called names. 


' 


ern Conference of Teamsters who @ 


himself received bad publicity. in 
the Senate racket probe, was taken 
as an indication his long-standing 
feud with Hoffa is not over. But he 
Imay be open te a deal with any 


| All three indicated a desire tO/ forces who'll guarantee him reelec- 


‘pool forces in support of the} 
strongest possible winner among 
them when they appeared betore 
the joint board and policy commit- 


tion as a vice-president at Miami. 
* 
TWO OTHER 


events, in the 


coming week, may influence the also affect Hoffa’s fortunes. 


tee meeting of the Western Con- 
‘ference of Teamsters in Seattle. 
‘Hoffa, the “strong man.” who has 


. . . . " ™~ ’ | 
decision at Miami. The AFL-CIfQ) 
Executive Council will meet 


Shelley in the field, in addition to 


HAGGERTY 


The entrance of Haggerty and 


‘ 


| 


“I figured they were going to 
let me through all right until I 
got right up to the line. When I 
walked up to it, then they closed 
in, those in back.” 

He was asked how he felt 
about the white students and 
adults now. “I feel the Governor 
is behind everything that hap- 
pened. I don’t blame the people 
at all,” he said quickly. 

* 


“A GIRL called,” Terry said. 
“She told me she admired my 


| courage. She was apologizing for 


the conduct of the others. And a 
young man in the crowd called 
me, too.” 
Iiis father said in an offhand 
fashion, as if having a young 


New York Sept. 24-25 to act on 
the Ethical Practices Committee 
report ow the .Teamsters’ reply to 


charges of corruption. The indi- NDE ! 
cations are the council will at least;2VY° Peck announced he would 


issue a strong ultimatum to the iBT | aut. But there was little influence 
the new developments could have 


that its suspension is sure unless 
it eliminates from leadership those |?" the — voting for del-} 
exposed for racketeering, gangster- peti r ections have long been 
ism and violation of conflict of in-|°0'P eled in almost all of the affil- 
terest rules. lates. 


Hoffa is deeply enmeshed in} jo. bt ee — that a 
about every crime in the AFL-| Aéiescrris a 


CIO’s Ethical Practices book. His |*eceivership, with their delegates from California from another 
election, George Meany said, |SimPly appointed by the adminis-| Little Rock youth was valued b~ 
trators over them—in most cases} Terry. But his favorite letter to 


Hickey, has served to revitalize a 
rank and file movement in the 
IBT’s regions that subsided after 


Gov. Faubus is a knowing 
man; he cannot be called a dupe 
of men like Eastland and Gov. 
Marvin Griffin ef Georgia. He 
understands full well that he is 
jutting into practice what his 


ellow officials in the completely : * 
segregated states have only re- | HOFFA, TOO, appeared at the 
Shi ved. ‘Seattle meeting in quest of an en- 
" 'dorsement, but he failed to get it as 
HE INDICATED this in his [the Western Conference decided 
nationwide television interview |'0 leave the issue to the “grass 
Jast Sunday, The Governer was |t00ts.” This was a blow at Hoffa’s 
asked what he would de if |fertunes, hailed by his opponents, 
the President mobilized the Ark- |because the decision was taken as 


hero in the family was an every- 
day thing, “Terry’s mail is run- 
ning three to one in favor.” I 
asked to see a few. 
A young man in 
Ark., wrote: . 
“I am a graduate of Central 
High and a lifelow® resident of 
Arkansas, For both reasons I am 
ashamed that difficulties are be- 
ing placed in your way.” 
_ A telegram of congratulations 


ithe backing of the most corrupt 
lelements in labor, still boasts he 
thas a sewed-up machine vote to! 
win at the IBT’s convention Sept. 
30. 


Pine Bluff 


ansas National Guard into the |2 indication the Hoffa sweep had 
Jost its momentum. Western Con- 


ference local affiliates account for 
about a fourth of the nearly 1,900 
delegates who will make the deci- 


U.S. Army. And he answered: 
“The Constitution of the U.S. 
provides specifically that each 
state that it is necessary to its 


would surely result in the IBT’s 
suspension. That would probably 
come at the AFL-CIO convention 
in Atlantic City, Dec. 5. 


Hoffa or some of his associates or) 
men they named. 


'pectively claimed pledges from 


Haggerty and Hickey have re 


date was one postmarked Ark- 
adelphia, Ark., and signed, “A 
White Friend.” 


CORRECTION 

Through a typographical error 
the review by Al Richmond of 
Herbert Aptheker’s “The Truth 
About Hungary” in last week’s 
| Worker omitted the name of 
the publisher, Mainstream Pub- 
lishers, and the price: paper, $2; 
cloth, $3. 


Meanwhile in Detroit Robert 
Kennedy, chief counsel of the Sen- 


ate Rackets Committee, with a 
large staff is looking into Hoffa’s 
financial affairs. He is preparing 
another public hearing sometime 
before the IBT’s convention. That|next week willlikely also clear away 
would almost surely have to come'some fog on the claims as support 
next week, The disclosures may|consolidates. 


and 700 of the 1,900 delegates, 
each of whom will cast one vote 
on’ a_ roll-call ballot. Shelley's 
claims were not known at this 
writing. But Hoffa has been boast: 
ing of 75 percent support. The 


sion in Miami. 

Another important meeting, 
scheduled later in the week, was 
also seen .as possibly decisive in 
determining whether Haggerty is 
to head the “stop-Hoffa” coalition. 
The Chicago Teamsters Council in 
which his local is a strong  in- 
‘luence, was to decide on whether 


domestic peace and _ tranquility 
that it maintain an armed militia. 
It doesn’t have to be the Na- 
tional Guard.” | 
William Hines of the Wash- 
ington Star pursued the matter: 
“You have another source of 
troops if the National Guard is 
federalized out from under 5 ¢72?” 


Here s How You Got Your C 


“A Struggle To Get It—and Hold It” 


By Walter Lowenfels 224 taken place s0 olose by. 


EVERYONE, I am sure, 
has seen a picture of Inde- 


ndence Hall. It’s the co- 
onial-type building in Phil- 
adelphia where the Liberty 
Bell is kept and 
where our Con- 
stitution was 
drawn up. To- 
day, we are 
celebrating 
Const itution 
Day. On Sep- 
tem ber 17th, 

1787, in Inde- 
J worry Hall, 

ranklin, Madi- 
son and thirty-six others signed 
the Constitution they had se 
delegated to write. 

I don’t claim any special in- 
side knowledge about the Con- 
stitution. However, when the 
U. S. Supreme Court majority 
upheld the first Smith Act con- 
victions, Justice Hugo Black, in 
his dissenting opinion, said: “I 
have always believed the First 
Amendment in the keystone of 
our government.” 


It occurred to. me then that a 
number of us. were talking about 
the Constitution without know- 
ing toe much about its history. 
So I read up enough to write a 
piece about it fer Constitution 
Day 1951. It appeared in this 
papex. Maybe it contributed to 
my arrest twe years later? 


SINCE THEN, I have spent 
less time writing articles bout 
the Constitution than in defend- 
ing what I believe the historic 
document says and in writing 
poems abput it. 

I am referring to my book 
Sonnets of Love and Liberty, 
written during our Smith Act 
trial in Philadelphia. Nine of us 
were put on trial then, in 1954, 
for political beliefs, in violation, 
I believe, of the First Amend- 
ment. 

The Federal Building where 
we were tried is at Ninth & 
Chestnut Streets in downtown 
Philadelphia. Three blocks far- 
ther down on Chestnut Street is 
Independence Hall. The old 
buildings are still standing just as 
they were 170 years age, when 
the Constitution was bern. While 
our trial was oing on, it was 
natural to think of events that 


. Constitution, not to 


on the 
‘a our 
lawyers—they knew their jobs— 
but to help myself understand 
how it was that our Constitution 
said free speech is guaranteed, 
and there we were—on trial fo: 
talking about peace, Negro 
rights, socialism and iol dle tradi- 
tional human goals. 


It occurred to me then that 
there must be two Constitutions; 
one, the Constitution that was 
drawn up in Independence Hall, 
the other one, the document we 
help to keep alive. 

* 


OF COURSE, it’s a fact that 
the original Constitution didn’t 
have in it the First Amendment, 
guaranteeing free speech, and 
the rest of the Bill of Rights. 
That’s not news anymore—but 
when it happens to you it's al- 
ways new. 

I have great respect for our 
founding fathers, however when 
they wrote the Constitution, they 
seemed to have in mind that 
“those who own the country 
should govern it.” (John Jay)... . 

In May, 1787, fitty-tive repre- 
sentatives from twelve of the 
thirteen states had met ia Phila- 
delphia to revise the Articles 
of Confederation. Their sessions 
were secret—closed to public and 
to press. For, instead of revising 
the old “Articles” they drew up a 
new Constitution. 


Ne adequate record of their 
deliberations was available until. 
Madison’s Journal was published 
in 1840, after everyone con- 
cerned was dead. However, the 
delegates’ hopes and fears about 
the Tete of the document they 
had designed was not kept secret. 
They had such doubts about the 
verdicts in the state-ratifying- 
conventions that they wrote inte 
the Constitutioa a provision that 
made it operative after nine 
states had ratified it. 

* 


THE CONSTITUTION we 
are celebrating today is not the 
one that was writen in 1787. 
That is, I believe, worth repeat- 
ing. The original document legal- 
ized slavery and contained no 
guarantees of freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, and the rest of 
the first ten amendments known 
as the Bill ot ' Rights. 


Once again I read 


The signing of the Constitution 
was followed by the “creat de- 
bate.” It took powerful argu- 
ments and powertul political i.4- 
neuvering and, above all, a prom- 
ise of a bill of rights to get our 
Constitution adopted. 


Alexander Hamilton was a 
brilliant advocate of ratification, 
but—he said: 

“The Constitution doesn’t need 
a Bill of Rights . . . I go further, 
and affirm that bills of rights in 
the sense -and to the extent to 
which they are contended for, 
ate not only unnecessary, but 
ever would be dangerous.” 


The opposite view was held 
by Thomas Jefferson. Although 
his. post as minister to France 
kept him from attending the 
Constitutional convention, he ex- 
pressed what he called, “the 
general voice from north to south 
which calls for a bill of rights.” 


“A bill of rights.” he wrote, “is 
what the people are entitled to 
against every government on 
earth, general and particular, and 
what no just government should 
refuse or rest on inference.” 

Artisans and workmen sup- 
ported the Constitution. Early in 
1788, Boston mechanics, under 
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onstitution 


s NDEPENOENCE ALL of 
f,' PHILADELPHIA. {: am 


Py? 


the leadership of men such as 
Paul Revere, adopted a resolu- 
tion—for ratification, with a bill 
of rights. Many men of property 
also favored ratification — but 
without a bill of rights. 


Some good democrats and rev- 
olutionary fighters opposed the 
Constitution—Patrick Henry, for 
instance. Sam Adams was du- 
bious. In most states the vote 
on adoption ef the Constitution 
was close—Virginia, 89 to 79: 
Massachusetts 187 to 168; New 
York, 30 to 27. 


Constitution Day is a geod 
day on which te remember that! 
* 


CONSIDERING ALL the 
cross currents at play during the 
Great Debate historians now 

enerally agree that the decisive 

a in getting the Constitution 
adopted was the agreement that 
a bill of rights would be author- 
ized by Congress. And it was— 
becoming a part of the Constitu- 
tion in 1791. However, it took 
a civil war before slavery was 
rooted out of. the Constitution. 

The Bill of Rights has often 
had tough going, particular]; 
when one wants to exercise free 
speech — about topics such = as 


” NPS | MOE Pa 
. Lo 7. , ' as , 
w ¥, f ‘ r¢ 


abplition a century ago, or vot- ' 
ing in the South, or criticizing 
the government in the 1790's 
(when the Alien and Sedition 
Laws were in force); or when, as 
today, it disturbs the State De- 
partment for young people to 
visit China. 

‘So it’s not that our Constitu- 
tion consists of two documents, 
but that it was a struggle to get 
the Bill of Rights in- the first 
place. It has been a struggle ever 
since to keep all the aad amend- 
ments in the Constitution. .. . 
aid to get some new ones, tool 


That struggle continues. Re- ' 


cent: Supreme Court decisions | 
have helned reinstate parts of 
the Constitution that seemed un- 
available just a few vears back 
when I was sentenced to jail for 
belonging to a political party 
and writing articles like this one 
for a paper like this. 

| I don’t want to give the im- 
pression that one has to be tried 
under the Smith Act to learn 
something about our Constitu- 
tion. I am sure there are ‘easy 
ways—only, nobody seems to 
ge abeut them. “Liberty,” as 
the poet Says, “is a prison 
flower. ee 


—_ 


BIG WOLVES AND LITTLE CHICKENS 


THE small poultrymen of 
Arkansas are not only bein 
pushed to the edge of bank- 
ruptcy, but they are being 


gagged from talking about it. 
(hat is the story that Mrs. Ira Stel- 
zel has been relaying to .Washing- 
ton from Paris, Arkansas, where 


she operates Stezel’s Hatchery. 


In her mail campaign she has 
had the assistance of Rep. Coya 
Knutson, Minnesota Democrat, 
who has .become an unofficial 


} spokesman for the small poultry- 


men. Rep. Knutson has been active 
on behalt of her constituents who 
produce eggs. Rep. Knutson recent- 
ly inserted some of Mrs. Stetzel’s 
broadsides in the Congressional 
Record. 

Mrs. Stetzel says that continua- 
tion of the present trend spells dis- 
aster for tens of thousands of small 


eS hatchery operators. They are being 


| squeezed by 


4 nance, just hasn't a chance, 
1 said. 


“mammoth-size” 
erators, she says. 

“The little poultryman, depend- 
ing upon, feed companies for fi- 
” she 
“He is nothing but a serf, in 
his present situation.” 

“Here in Arkansas,” 


Op- 


she said, 


seems hatcheries hardly dare to express 


m controls, 


The poultryman who owns them “is nothing but a serf,” 


an interest in production controls 
because feed manufacturers oppose 
and every hatchery is 
either heavily in debt to feed manu- 
facturers or they sell their chicks 
to feed dealers who are financed 
by feed manufacturers, and are 


heavily obligated to them.” 
She says, on the basis of her con- 


‘that this gag system is “even more) pe 


itacts with poultrymen in other states Fs ndent hatchery” 
‘even in New| b 


true in Georgia,” and ° 


Hampshire.” 

Mrs. Stetzel quotes 
Hawks, secretary and manager 
the Arkansas Poultry Federation as 


ja id not from the hatcheries. This, 


| 

isdys Mrs. Stetzel deprives the “in- 
of an“ inde- 
ndent market.” The processors 
iv the chicks from the hatcheries 
‘at six cents, sell them for 12 cents 


Charles to the dealers, who sel! them for 16 
ot|cents to the growers. 


Thus, the small hatcheries who 


saying that while 30 months ago are now compelled to sell to the 


all the hatchery members but four 
were in favor of controls, now “no 
one dares speak out now.” 

SHE CITES another ° 
member of our industry” 
sas who told her that hatchery op- 
erators are slow to sign any state- 


ments about their position on con-) 


trols, because the feed companies 


can withdraw their finances and) 
thus doom them to loss of market, 


Proce ssors lose the six cents that 
a would obtain if they sold to 
ie dealers (not to speak of the 


‘prominent » we four cents if they could sell 
in Arkan-| 


to the gcrowe's). ° 
Could that be monopoly?” 
dtetiler asks. 

IN THE material she has been 
tailisig Washington, Mrs. Stetzel 
presents two main proposals. One 
is to curb the big operators—to pre- 


Mrs. 


for their chicks and to foreclosure./vent them from becoming even 


Mrs. Stetzel believes that those 
people are wrong who believe that: 
the “revolution” now taking place | 
in the industry is a “temporary 
rough period,” and that “it we get 
through it, everything will be fine.’ 

She believes, on the contrary that! 

“the changes taking place within. 
our industry favor bigness, and a 
monopolistic form of operation.’ 

* 


larger. The other is to limit the 
number of hatcheries, and to pre- 
vent them from increasing their 
capacity. 

Her anti- monopoly proposal is: 
“Place a limit on the hatching ca- 
pacity of any one person or corpora- 
tion. 

Her production caecugl is to 
'peg hatchery capacity; to license all 
hatcheries through state hatchery 


IN THE past the smaller hatch-| associations; and to limit the pro- 
eries have been selling chicks to duction of new incubators to the 
the growers or to the teed dealers)number required for replacement 


who have been financing the grow-, 


purposes. These proposals;are of 


ers. Now the big poultry processing ‘the self- help variety; that is, they 


plants: who buy broilers from the) exclude 


any government help, 


feed dealers demand that the feed either subsidies, price support, of 
dealers by the chicks from them government — 


, ee 
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FLU VACCINE 

FOR SEVERAL months it has ben common knowl- 
edge that the country faces the probability of an epidemic 
of the illness called “Asian Flu.. Modern science has pro- 
duced a simple, effective vaccine. As an elementary matter 
of public health, you would imagine that by now plans 
would be complete for the swift government-aided inocu- 
lation of every man, woman and child in the land. 

Nothing of the’ sort has happened. Once again, as in’ 
the disgraceful snafu around the Salk polio vaccine, pri- 
vate profit has been put above the general welfare. The 
government has washed iis hands of the matter in defer- 
ence to “free enterprise.” It will not even intervene to get 
Mi TREES Lie 35. Ie ph at the vaccine to those unfortunates who cannot afford the 

ee: has price of the shots. This though an estimated 34 million 
Americans may come down with the illness, and the vac- 
cine is the only preventive measure known. 

To cap the shameful climax, Surgeon General Burney, 
asked if the government at least had a plan to hold down 
the profits of the drug manufacturers, replied: “There is 
no such plan. In a free enterprise country such as ours, 


8 Months % Months 1 Year 
$4.75 $3.00 $13.00 
4.00 7.00 12.00 

2.00 3.50 
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by Alan Max 


belongs to him, he will certainly feel that he be- 
longs to the company, and the other feeling is only 
a matter of time. 


— 
i e e@ 
People’s Necktie-ism 
I HAVE written several times in this space 
about People’s Capitalism and I am happy this 


week to be able to report considerable progress. 

Our country is a natural for People’s Capital- 
ism. We have capitalism, we have people. Bring 
them together and you get Peoples Capitalism. 
True, the bringing together has to be done in the 
proper order—otherwise you get Capitalism’s Peo- 
ple. 

We have now entered the first stage of the 
bringing-together process. Credit here must go to 
CG. S. Harvale & Co. of New York, which has in- 
troduced the company necktie, now used by 700 
leading corporations. These specially designed ties 
incorporate company insignia and products. Here 


Vital to these healthy emotions is the know- 
ledge that the lowly employe and the big copora- 
tion chief are wearing the same tie. They are 
brothers—at least from the neck up. 

This stage of People’s Capitalism I call People's 
Necktie-ism. 

. 

IT IS WORTH noting that the company ties 
not only promote belonging feelings. They also 
help advertise the company's products. True, it is 
free advertising—but then People’s Necktie-ism is 
a peculiarity of the Free World. 

In time, the companies may extend this form 


I don’t believe there should be.” 
The health of Americans must take priority over the 


profits of big business. | 


DISRUPTION 


JUST WHAT purpose will be served by the effort to 
ram through the United Nations another resolution con- 
demning Soviet policy toward Hungary? 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with the Soviet ac- 
tion in the Hungarian wprising; whether one approves or 


disapproves of the Kadar government, neither the Hun- 
garian people nor the American people nor the cause of 
world peace will derive any benefit from Washington's 
drive to pillory the USSR and to thrust the UN into the 
internal affairs of Hungary. 

Not content with jintroducing its own resolution on 
Hungary, the State Department pressured 35 other govern- 
ments into joining it on| another resolution. The only effect 
of these maneuvers is to heat up the cold war, obstruct 


the efforts of the Hungarian people and government to 
solve their problems, | divert attention from the real 
isues before the UN, such as disarmament and ending the 
H-bomb tests. 

Isn't it significant that among the 36 sponsors of this 
resolution, the only Asian governments are those of Pakis- 
tan and the Philippines, the only African representative is 
Liberia—all three on the U.S. payroll? 

And the 17 captive Latin American governments in- 
clude such champions of freedom as Trujillos Dominican 
Republic, the Batista murder regime in Cuba, the military 
junta in Haiti, and the |Standard Oi] dictatorship in Vene- 
zuela. 

There's an old saying: never speak of a rope in the 
home of a hangman. . |. | 


IT WAS NECESSARY 


WE BORROWED the money. Should we have done 


of advertising. Where one company merges with 
another, the employe may be asked to wear two | 
ties—one in front, a second dangling down his 
back. He may also be asked to wear special trade- 
marked pants, jacket and hat. As this happens, we 
will be emerging from the People’s Necktie-ism 
phase of People’s Capitalism and entering the stage 
of People’s Trouser-ism, Headgear-ism and Shorts- 
ism (the latter for those who go around in their 
underwear under the gaze of potential customers.) 

This form of free advertising must already be 
playing the very devil with the business of out- 
door advertising firms. These may be compelled 
in time, as a sheer matter of survival to ask THEIR 
employes to promote the firm’s business by wearing 
outdoor sign-boards around THEIR necks, there- 
by also signaling the dawn of People’s Outdoor 
Sign-Boardism. 


are some of the companies that use the ties and 
the insignia: Radio Corporation of America—His 
Master's Voice; Socony Mobil Oil Company—Fly- 
ing Red Horse; General Electric—their monogram- 
med initials; Beech Aircraft Corporation—an air- 

lane; the Southern Screw Company-—Bolts and 
Nuts to You. 

The ties are given for length-of-service awards, 
etc., and are used to promote what a New York 
Times financial writer describes as “feelings of be- 
longing” among employes. 

It is right here that we cross the threshold of 
People’s Capitalism, the very foundation of which 
consists of “feeling of belonging.” As a Radio 
Corporation of America employe, for example, 
stands before the mirror and adjusts his company 
tie, this feeling of belonging swells up inside hie 
If he does not immediately feel that the company 

aati 


Clark Resigns Daily Worker Pos 


JOSEPH CLARK, foreign opposition to the cold war diplo- in the party.” This struggle, Gates 


editor of the Daily Worker and macy of John Foster Dulles. But! said, is between those who support 
| to do this one must also take a crit-|and those who oppose the new 


The Worker, has resigned |; view of what is wrong in the 
from this post as well as from 'sovjet Union.” 
the Communist Party. Clark an-| Clark expressed disagreement 
nounced his resignation in a letter with the way the Daily Worker 
in the Daily Worker last Monday.' handled the recent ouster of Molo- 
Tuesday's Daily Worker published tov, Malenkov and others from the 
an article by John Gates, editor- jeadership of the Soviet Commu- 
in-chief of the Daily Worker and'nist Party and government. He 
The Worker, giving his views on also stated that “socialism can be 
Clark’s resignation. ‘served only by a complete break|vention fulfilled. In my opinion, 
In his letter Clark stated he was with Stalinism.” ithe development of these policies 
resigning from both the paper and “Within our own country,” Clark} has been retarded by their oppo- 
the party “because I find it is no; wrote, “communisin has made anjnents. But they have not been Could we have cantented ourselves with just sittin 
longer possible to serve the cause|jmportant contribution to the wel-|destroyed or reversed as Clark! ; . ens 4p 4 
in our office in New York and writing about the Little Rock 


of American socialism through fare of the people. A high-point/seems to believe.” , ; ¢ 
* epic from afar without anybody on the spot giving our 


them.” He expressed the belief} was reached in the decade of 1935- 
that the party “has become a hin-'45. We were to some degree in} GATES ALSO expressed differ- readers the flesh and blood of it all? | 
So we borrowed the money and sent Virginia Gard- 


1 wy rather _ a means for the mainstream of American labor ences over some of the evidence he 

advancing socialism.” land of the country . . . But that'cited that ‘the opposite trend is . Fay heer 

Citing the loss of 7,000 of the is past and no movement can live|\dominant and winning in the ner to Little Rock. Maybe in es financial condition it was 
crazy. But we felt we|owed it to our readers, to the em- 
battled Negro people,|to the democratic struggle of all 


17,000 Communist Party members)in the past.” party.” . 
in the past year, Clark said that “Clark's undifferentiated  criti- 

Americans to get a first-hand story and blazon it on page 
one. 


“the demise of the party is related) IN HIS ARTICLE Gates ex-icism of the leadership of the 
to that of every other se “deep regret” at Clark’s; USSR,” Gates wrote, “his lumping 
movement in our country since the resignation. “It is a cause of con-'everybody in the sam t doe: +s . . . 
af i shy signer ye a Beare That decision was| a real jolt financially. The bitter 
truth is we're in the warst jam ever. 
Read Virginia's story and tell us whether we were 


days of the first Marxists here. Not'cern,” he wrote, “when a person not elp the process of democratic 
in the Soviet 
right or wrong. Give us your answer in dollars and subs. 
Make checks and money orders payable to Commit- 


content with growing directly out)like Clark, who continues to pro-!socialist advance 
of | the ares of the American fess his intention to keep fighting Union... 

tee for a Free Press or|Robert W. Dunn, and send to P.O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New York 3, N. Y. 


policies adopted by the national! 
convention. 

“This is a real struggle,” he con- 
tinued, “and has not yet come to 
a definitive conclusion. The res-| 
ignation of people from the party 
only weakens the struggle of those 
who want to see the great hope) j¢p 
and promise of the national con- 


But could we have done without a reporter in Little 
Rock, Ark., where one} of the biggest stories of our time 
was being written by heroic Negro children and adults? 


people, and basing themselves on/for socialism, concludes he can no! “The total evidence about our 
the specific conditions of American|ionger serve that cause effectively; party and its 16th national conven- 
life, these movements have unwit-|in the Communist Party and on the tion smashes the Hoover-Brownel] 
tingly tried to impose their dogmas) Daily Worker.” imyth that our party is a foreign 
on the struggles,” | “It is easy to condemn Clark for,agency — a myth which Harry 

C Hark stated that “the hope andjhis action,” Gates continued, “and!/Schwartz of the New York Times 
promise’ of the party’s 16th nation-|necessary to disagree with mistak-jsought to perpetuate in his han- 


a 


5 Conn. Smith Act Defendants Freed 


al convention, held last February, 
“have not been fulfilled.” As con- 
firmation he cited thé discussion 
concerning his own work at the 
last National Committee meeting 
on July 27-28. 

“IT IS MY VIEW,” Clark said, 
“that to advance the all-important 
goal of American-Soviet freindship 


en views that he may hold. Far 
more difficult is it to analyze the 
fundamental causes of the loss of 
45 percent of our membership in 
the past year, of which the resigna- 
tion of é 


the Communist Party has become 
| é a hindrance to socialism. A strug- 
one must win the people for strong gle, Gates said, is now going on 


lark is another symtom.” 
Gates disagreed with Clark “that 


dling of the Clark resignation story 
yesterday.” | 
“The real issue in my opinion is 
not Clark,” Gates stated. “It is 
whether the pat will move de- 
cisively to fulfill the new policies 
of the national convention and rout 
those who are trying to reverse 
them, Only such a course will 


solve the crisis in the party.” 


In a sweeping decision, the U.S. 
Court of Appeals by a 2 to/1 vote 
reversed the conviction of five 
Connecticut Smith Act defendants 
and ordered their acquittals. 
“There is no direct evidence of 
a single example of criminal ad- 


vocacy, the majority opinion de- 
clar | 


Freed were Mrs. Martha Stone 
Asher, Joseph Dimow, Jack Gold- 
ring, Alfred Marder and Sidney — 
Taylor. 

They were convicted in 1956, 
along with James Tate, another de- 
fendant, who was placed on pro- 
bation. The jury disagreed on a 
seventh defendant, Sid Resnick. 


WORLD OF LAnOR 


That Crusading Spirit 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

WE ORIGINALLY plav- 
ned only two articles on the 
labor scene as it looks to us 
today as we near the second 
AFL-CIO convention (the 
second article appeared last 
Sunday). We deem it useful to 
add a third, especially in view 
of what we have seen over La- 
bor Day, to underscore a point 

have often stressed in these 
columns; that those on the left 
are not alone in desiring a reviv- 
al of militaney and a go-ahead 
Spirit in the labor movement; 
that such potential allies are in- 
Creasing in strength and number. 

We have frequently called the 
attention of our readers to dis- 
cussions and statements, even 
from top labor leaders, gf the 
need of reviving a =a ee 
Spirit’) in the labor movement. 
Some! like the leaders of the 
Packinghouse workers called for 
a drive to clean out the “dry 
rot” in labor. Others called for 
a revival of the pioneering in- 
fluence traditionally exerted in 
the labor movement by the ra- 
dical and Marxist groups. 

The trend we have observed 
has received fresh impetus from 
the recent attacks against labor 
and the campaign to smear it 
through the Senate racket inves- 
tigation. On the one hand, many 
are appalled because the united 
labor movement has not been 
able, jas yet, to mount an effec- 
tive counter-attack. On the other, 
the racket exposures while clear- 
ly designed to apply the smear 
brush to all labor, have reveai- 
ed that a sizable section of the 
labor) leadership is less than 
clean. 

What disturbs many is not so 
much the number of Becks, Hol- 
fas, Dios and their like who have 
been brought to public view, as 
the possibly far larger number 
in lator who are “clean” by for- 
mal standards, but whose basic 

uide-lineg are business or al 
Best narrow “pure and simple” 
unionism. * 

If YOU WERE in a position 
to have betere you a collection 
of several ‘score Labor Day 
statements by unions and labor 
leaders, you'd see that the one 
theme that ran through them 
was DEFENSE of unions as 
clean, and promises to clean out 
the “lew” who aren't. So dom- 
inaut was the defensive note on 
corruption that labor's new ob- 
jectives and perspectives were 
either sidetracked or forgotten. 

Is a promise to “cleanup”: the 
best labor can offer to attract 
new strength and support? Many 
in labor, miles away from the 
left, are recognizing there is no 
future for labor with this type 
of defensive, stand - still ap- 
proach. 

Take, for example, the Labor 
Day statement of the “Record,” 
official journal of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Workers. It is titled: “Needed: 
A New Crusading Spirit.” The 
author is Max Steinbock, the ed- 
itor. Steinbock deplores the usu- 
al “generalizations and cliches” 
we get on Labor Day, and 
writes: “Maybe it’s flying in the 
face of tradition, but we think 
this is a good time to get down 
to brass tacks and talk about 
the real situation that confronts 
labor today.’ 

Steinbock reviews the record 
of the AFL-ClO—the fine con- 
vention decisions, but inaction 
or disappointing resulis so far, 
while reaction is usmg corrup- 
tion in labor ranks to discredit 
all Jabor. 

The writer lists among. the 
reasons for the “static” situation 
15 years of almost uninterrupted 
employment; years of AFL-CIO 
division and waste of energy; 
the continuing trend towards 
monopoly and labor's inability 
to meet this power, and “most 
important—the general attitude 
of our times, which seems te 
couple a cynical, materialistic 
Tl! get mine’ approach with 
fear of anything smacking of 


3 plore the 


radicalism or even liberalism.” 

“These are some of the things 
that have changed the dominant 
spirit of the labor movement 
from a crusader to a _ laissez- 
faire attitude that has permitted 
counterfeit unions to flourish in 
our midst,” Steinbock adds. 

He said: “What can labor do 
about it?” 

“It seems to us that what's 
needed right now is a revival— 
a revival of idealism, of the cru- 
sading spirit that built the labor 
movement against all the odds, 
of the social outlook that goes 
beyond the bread-and-butter is- 
sues to grapple with the larger 
problems facing ali mankind.” 

* 

STEINBOCK lists some of the 
challenges, like the~30 million 
Americans on sub-standard lev- 
els; the crucial problem of ade- 
quate medical care most Ameri- 
cans cannot afford; housing and 
the “fight to win a real and last- 
ing peace in the world.” He says 
“surely most labor can reach 
agreement on a program to meet 
these great issues.” In fact, he 
savs those have been well ex- 
pressed the resolutions adopt- 
ed in the first convention of the 
AFL-CIO. 

“What is needed now is not 
more resolutions and policy 
Statements but the wiil to fight 
for their translation imto reali- 
ties. What is needed is a sense 
of mission that once animated 
the labor movement,” writes 
Steinbock. 

And note his concluding 
tence: : 

“When we find these things 
again, we will find teo that the 
leeches and parasites who have 
inhltrated the labor movement 
will fall by the wayside.” 

Or take the “TWU Express,” 
paper of the union headed by 
Mike Quill. “Quill Calls for Re 
turn of Crusac ing Spirit. Labor 
Must Not “Run Scared’: Asks for 
Return of Crusading Early Days 
of the CIO.” Quill was particu- 
larly sharp against the AFL- 
ClO's ‘con othe §$ Filth 


position 
Typical of much of 


sen- 


Amendinent. 
that speech: 

“I think the tep command of 
the American labor movement 
has made a mistake in RUN- 
NING SCARED and in dump- 
ing everything inte the spillway 
in order to gain respectability. 
Because as long as we organize 
workers, as long as we fight for 
social security, as long as we 
ask for a share of the wealth, as 
long as we take the profits of 
the employers, we will never 
gam respectability. And we 
shouldn't look for it.” 

Quill, too, expressed an out- 
look that ran very much like 
Steinbock’s and saw the prima- 
ry objective the return to a poli- 
ey of going forward to new ob- 
jectives as in the early ClO days. 

THEN THERE 1S the cur- 
rent issue of the Butcher Work- 
man, its lead editorial, written 
jointly by President Earl Jim- 
merson and Secretary-Treasurer 
Patrick Gorman of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters. They de- 
“halt-empty halls” of 
labor. It has been going on for 
years, they say. “Some officers 
of trade unions preter small at- 
tendance at union meetings.” 
The labor movement will go 
backward they warn, “if we do 
not create among the members 
a revival of that fighting spirit 
that was characteristic of union 
men in those days when the 
struggle was hard as well as 
dangerous.” 

“An old-fashioned revival of 
the labor movement is neces- 
sary, they go on. It is about 
time that we also “organize the 
organized because they are only 
half organized now.” 

“It should not be considered 
breach of ethics in our times to 
make mention of the class strug- 
gle,” they ‘aad. “It goes on con- 
stantly and those in the move- 
ment who cannot recognize this 
Struggle ame estrich-like, forc- 
ing their heads inte the sand 
with their rear ends exposed for 
a spanking.” 


‘credible number of splinter 


pars and the High School. Teach- lest 
fers’ Association. | 
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laround some special issue. 
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Teachers Need | elp Too! 


mathematics and 


By RUTH M. AVERY le.ching 
| sciences. 
| A vice-president 


Federation of 


(This is the second of two ar- 

ticles.) os 
, . a hl + . (al 

UNFORTUNATELY! for the: cently exposed a plar by 
teachers cause, they are OF-j school bo ard to “bribe” teach 
vanizationally split into an in-|into taking on even greater cla 
‘loads than they 
“par eturn for sli shit wage lcreas 
sroups, often so divided iM Calling this a sl sadlin™ Taas de 
their oepimons and demands that} “A lace of over 25) works 
school officials can claim with some | injustice an Aiea. Bi 
justihcation that they “dont know ichidi As at lequate teacher-pupil 
what the views of the major- ationelips for each pupil.” 
ity of teachers actually are. A majority of New York Cit 

In New York City alone there! schools have classes of over 
are ho less than SO Proups claim- pupils. ln the case of junior hig 
ing to represent teachers. Three! dealing with children who are jj 
ot these are active trade unions, ok they: problem age of early ac 
the Teachers’ Union. the Teachers |lescence, when they need the gre 
attention and guidance, 
74 percent have such jam-pack 


of the Ame 


Te cachet . 
SO 


> \ 
pPESE 


‘| he rest ate “professional oe °S. 


groups Which disdain to be con-| Moreover, the physical surrour 
sidered trade unions at all. Thesel ings of many youngsters during th 
largely paper organizations. of| third of ther waking hows whi 
the dollar-a-year-dues category,|'s spent in se ‘hool, are in the wor 
with no permanent offices or pub-| ol the Teachers’ Union, “dism 
apes 0 whose chief form of strug- dilapidated and oven dangeror 
-ognsists of public policy state-|'" some instances. Equipment 
sporadic meetings} Supp: es are otten anriqual 
land inadequate 
The last time all teacher or-| which house them. 
ganizations got together on a re ally| cially and shamefully true of t 
united basis was the last time any | school conditions: afiecting Ot 
substantial victorg was won for tenth of our citys children w 
more .pay and _ security, back inj happen to be Negro or Pue 
1947. But prior to that (in 1940)| Rican. 
the Teachers Union was ousted; THE 
from the American Federation ol) Jow-ineome 
Teachers, AFL, on a premature! ject schools” 
wave of red hysteria. The Teachers | them, 
Guild was awarded jurisdiction! grace 
over all public and’ private, pri-|} system. 
mary and secondary schools. describes 
In spite of this, teac thers remain} structure his community 
so divided that recently the Guild/is well over 100 years old, t 
asked the Board of Education to top floor of which is so cre: 
“end the chaotic teacher organi-jand disturbing to classes bel 
zation situation” by having anjthat it can no longer be usec, 
election held under the State La-| The same parent angrily told 
bor Relations Board to determine} another eftementary school wit 
which single group should repre-jstill uses box toilets like an o 
sent the teachers. house, and a common. sink 
HOW are our children being |washing shaped like a trough. 
affected by teachers’ problems? {is the filthiest building I ever - 
It is obvious that kids suffer [this father of three declared. 
when crammed into overloaded [lunch room in this school of Bs 
clases. Academic standards have |1,700 kids had just six tables. M: 
sagged noticeably as many of jof the children have to eat stai 
the ablest teachers are luted out 
of the classrooms by better pay 
in industry and other fields. This . 
is especially true of men teach- 
ers and most especially of those 
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to- the minute equipment, quali- 
nel i d teachers are so hard to get 


22 en “emergency licenses 
mentary school! 
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vegregale Our 


New 


Nerthern schools? 


All Boards 


previous 


segregation which still 


brs! Hat three- fqurths of the staff are 
| mbstand: ard, 22 of them substitutes, 


ee 


ae J OtHETS oily quatified to teach in ele- 


is being done to de- 


York's. Beard of Educaiioa 
+ ¥ , ‘ . ? . ,: 

lias made a start in this direction, 
ys;but isn't breaking anv speed rec- 
It has a lot of ground to 
pul 


¢ xists - 


such a way as to separate Negro 


trom white. and 
‘colored” schools 


vourngsters 


the 


the “Siberia” of the ediux 


system. 
Here are 


is planning to cope with the 


ation: 


° A re-zoning of school dis- 
tricts to jnchide a mixture af 
different ‘racial and national 
groups. ©The building of pres- 
peciive new schools (15 planned 
for the Hlarlem area, nine for 
Bedford-Stuyvesant) in “tringe”™ 
communities bordering between 
solid Negro and wimie neigh- 
borioods, so that pupils can be 
drawn in from all sections. 

© A “bussing” program in 
which 1,500 children, on request 
or by consent of their parents, 
will be conveyed by bus to 
schools in other districts, so that 
school populations can be‘ mixed 
even where neighborhood “ghet- 
tos” remain. 

© A plan to “draft” 
1 OOO teachers of the 
appointed, licensed  group—if 
enough volunteers cant be 
rounded up—to staff more ade- 
| quately the “subject schools.” 

© More supervisors, clerks, 
aids and remedial teachers for 
these schools, 

© Special classes for superior 
students, te include the. bright- 
est children from all groups and 
sections ef the city. 


over 
regular ly 


Of course, school officials have 


le- 
st} 


some steps the Board 
sHu- 


pinted out that desegregation in 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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TV VIEWS 


Ihe Highwaymen 


By BEN LEVINE 
HOLIDAYS are a time of relaxation and 
enjoyment for most of us. The viewers-with- 
alarm, however, on. radio and telvision and in 
newspapers regard such periods with special 
anxiety, for their eyes are on the high roads, 
waere death, according to the iron 
Jaw) of probability, must strike a! 
least 400 every holiday weekend. B® 
At such times the TV an- eae 
nouneers, their faces shining with Bega 
a crusader’s glow, ton their com- ji 
mercials with the non-commercial 
plea to drive safely. But highway 
fatalities rise although the appeals 
increase in number and in snrill- 3am Sie 
Ness. Res 
It is an interesting exercise in®™ 
cause and effect to speculate whether the rise in 
the highway death rate brings an increase in the 
IV appeals, whether it is the other way around, or 
whether there is no connection. | 


Perhaps automobile addicts are too restless to 
stay long enough in front of a TV set to get the 
message, | 

* 


“1VE GOT A SECRET” devoted itself. on the 
eve of the Labor Day weekend, to letting. drivers 
into the secret of highway co-existence, Fave Emer- 
son, Henry Morgan and the other bright lights of 
that program read scripts along that line which 
were no doubt useful if not very entertaining. 

As a matter of fact, any evangelical show has 
a hard time extricating itself from the pit of dullness. 
but the danger of dullness is doubled when a drama 
has for its theme not the problem of what to. do with 
vour life but only how to continue it. 


The recent Alcoa Sunday night drama, “Ne 
License to Kill,” is a good example. More blame- 
less propaganda cannot be imagined, for it concen- 
trated its tull hour on the importance of safe driv- 
nig, and it imported as high a personage as a gov- 
ernor, Gov. Abraham Ribicott of Connecticut, to 
be its narrator. 

The excellent and devoted actor, Eddie Albert, 
was the hero-villain whose momentary aberration 
at the wheel brought death to a father and a son, 
and sorrow to the widow. 

“No License to Kill’ was not only a Jesson in 
the horrors of ‘careless driving, it was a lesson in 
the horrors of careless didactic writing. A theme, 
Ho matter how socially useful, is no license to bore. 
And the sickbed scene, twisting the knife of sen- 
timentality into the JV viewers heart to inculcate 
a respect for traffic rules, was beyond even the 
powers of Mr. Albert, who, given the task of por- 
traying a grown man bursting into tears, could 
only look as if he were fighting off an impulse to 
sneeze, * 

THE LESSON of “No Impulse to Kill” was also 
somewhat ambiguous. Its interesting scenes. con- 
cerned an aut) training device by which you sit at 
a wheel, manipulating the gadgets around you, 
while a machine records your actions in response to 
ears- moving on a screen in front. A psychiatrist 
interprets the resulis. 

Vith this: device, the hero is convinced he was 
guilty of negligent homicide. The consequence of 
this story is far-reaching indeed. We are practically 
told that a man who has business worries or a 
quarrel with his wife or is given to happy day dreams 
is a potential murderer at the wheel. The pro- 
ducers of this show, in their eagerness to warn, would 
drive us to the conclusion that the only safe car 
is the car that stays in the garage. 

* 

THIS CONCLUSION is one I would cheerfully 
accept, fdr I have a lifelong prejudice against autos. 
‘Their exhaust pipes foul the air, they rob walking 
of its pleasures, turning the pedestrian into a fright- 
ened jungle animal, they have elbowed out the 
bicycle tourist, and all the y do for the auto drivers 
is to take them from one gasoline station to another. 

Mother Earth, to accommodate automobiles, is 
being girdled with bands of cement or asphalt, and 
while cars can take us more and more quickly to 
fur places, super-highways and 100-mile turnpikes 
rob Us ol any pleasure on the way except the pleas- 
ure of motion itself. 

Herbert Hoover, in his vain effort at reelection, 
predicted that Rosevelt’s election would make “grass 
grow in the street.” Perhaps Roosévelt won some 
voies on that very issue. A_ socialist world, as 
William Blake dreamed of it. is a “green and pleasant 
Jand.” | ~ 

* 

PUSH-BUTTON driving has brought even peo- 
ple as awkward as I am into the driver’s seat, and 
I was amazed in my one turn at the wheel, at the 
smooth and exhilarating 4xperience. Yet the situa- 
tion is becoming impossible. Crowded traffic turns 
even mild accountants and gentle grocers into high- 
wayimen. 

_ More gadgets, bigger highways and more fervent 
TV appeals seem as vain as King Canute against the 
traffic death tide, One suggestion might be to make 
TV programs so pleasant and informative as to 
keep hands twirling the TV dia] which now itch on 
weekends to get at the wheel. 
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By SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 
The anniversary of Edward 
Grieg (1843-1907) is being cel- 
ebrated this year by the World 
Peace Council. Grieg, the out- 
standing composer of 
was 
galaxy of composers, all born with- 
in the space of a few years, whose 
profound national feeling and cre- 
ative use of folk music helped 
music 
Among them were Georges Bizet, 
born in France in 1838; the Rus- 
sian composers, Peter Ilich Tchai- 
kovsky, born in 1841, and Nikolay 
Rimsky-Korsakov, born = in 


century Norway, 


world 


transform 


he Great Com 


cn Vee 


EDWARD GRIEG 


ee ee ee - 


and Antonin Dvorak, born in Bo- 
hemia in 1841. 

All of them rebelled against the 
academic teachings of their time 
which, drawing upon the works of 
the great German-Austrian com- 
posers, like Mozart and Beethoven, 
fashioned a kind of neutral style 
out of their art and offered it as 
the “universal” style of music. In 
contradiction to such teachings, 
these composers studied the folk 
music of their own land. With this 
material they built fine works of 
art which showed that in music, as 
in every other side of life, each na- 
tion had its own worldl contribution 
to make. 

Notable is the fact that all of 


19th 


one of a 


itself. 


1844; 


poser W 


them were wonderful tune-smiths, 
who caught from the. melodic 
beauty of folk music the secret of 
writing melodies of their own that 
had broad and imperishable i are 
Without implying that melody is 
the only important aspect o music, 
we can say that it is nevertheless 
a feat to create a body of song that 
is, cherished over generations by 
great masses of people. 

Typical is the love for Grieg’s 
music in our own country. Few 
works of classical music are more 
widely known than the Peer Gynt 
Suites. Probably thousands © are 
familiar with the March of the 
Dwarfs without knowing that it is 
by Grieg. Two commercial popu- 
lar song “hits” have even been 
carved out of his Piano Concerto, 
and although there is nothing to 
admire in this process of vulgarzai- 
tion of a great mans work, it is a 
compliment to his powers that his 
melodies have so sure an appeal. 

* 


>RIEG WAS born in Bergen, 
Norway. At the age of six his 
mother taught him to play the 
piano. At fifteen, his remarkable 
musical gifts were noticed by an- 
other great Norwegian musician, 
the peasant-born Ole Bull, who, as 
nh fabulous violinist, had made Nor- 
vegian folk tunes known in the 
vorld’s concert halls. 

Encouraged by Ole Bull, Grieg 
arried further his musical studies 
in Leipzig. There he was one of 
the “rebels,” who rejected academic 
models in favor of the work of such 
frowned-upon composers as Chopin 
and Schumann. A few years later 


he discovered the riches of Nor-.. 
lwegian folk music, and began to 


‘use its tvpical melodic phrases as 
ithe basis Fr his own original work. 
In 1867 he founded a Musical 
‘Union in Christiana, dedicated to 
the work of the new Norwegian 


. school. 


Among the first to recognize his 


0 Le 


musical genius, 
scene was Fra 
warm welcomé 
certo, compose 
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sen, Grieg com 
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which enabled 
self peacefully 
subsequent wo 
small lyrical fe 
altogether his 
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of seventeen, 
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nently collapse 
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the large-scale, 
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For the same 
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countries, alon 
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States. One of 
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United States 
Edward MacDi 
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American in Moscow 


By JACK STYLES 
Howard Walker is an 18- 
year-old. sophomore at one 
of our leading midwestern ed 
universities. His major sub- 


and decided tv see the world for 
themselves. 

In an exclusive interview with 
this newspaper, Walker describ- 
the Festival as “the most 
thrilling experience of my life.” 
His lanky frame and sparkling 


ject is chemistry, but this 
past summer Howard Walker 
majored in peace and friendship 
as one of the 160 Americans who 
attended the Sixth World Youth 
Festival in Moscow. 

Walker (that’s not his real 
name) returned home from the 
Youth Festival the proud pos- 
sessor of a gold medal awarded 
to him and two other Americans 
as the first prize in the Interna- 
tional Talent Competitions. The 
other two Peggy Seeger and Guy 
Carawan,. are now traveling in 
China as part of the group of 
41 Americans who defied the 
threats of the State Department 


Oo, x4 
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Vith World Youth Festival. 


youngsters drew enthusiastic cheers at the 


eyes took on an added tingle as 
ithe young student recaliied the 
nine mile, three hour parade 
through the streets of the So- 
viet capital which signalled the 
official opening of the Festival. 

“Every face was smiling,” said 
Walker. “They all seemed so 
glad to see the delegates. Es- 
pecially the Americans. When 
the American flag came into 
sight a big cheer went up. It 
made you feel good.” 

ss 


PART of the reason for the 
unusual reception accorded the 
visiting American youngsters, 
Walker told me, is because the 
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Peggy Seeger, one of the 
American participants in the 
Youth Festival, sings Ametican 
folk songs for delegates of other 
lands. 


ordinary Russian believes that 
the greatest threat to his coun- 
try’s peace comes from our gov- 

-vernment. But that’s not the only 
reason, he added. 

“Americans are a myth to most 
Russians,” said Walker, “because 
they know so little about us. 
Even 160 Americans have a 
great influence on Russian youth. 
They get to know something 
about us which they can never ' 
learn from all the books and 
magazines in the world.” 

One of the things the Russians 
learned about the Americans, ac- 
cording to Walker, is that there 
is no such animal as a typical 
American. “The 160 of us rep- 
resented all shadings of political 
outlook, economic -background, 


- (Continued on Page 10) 
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arned from His Folk 


on the international 
Liszt, who gave a 
to his Piano Con- 
in 1868. During 
he invitation of Ib- 
posed the music for 
h won him world 
e Norwegian gov- 
im an annual grant 
him to devote him- 
0 composition. His 
ks were mainly in 
rms. This was not 
Hesire, as his letters 
r he was physically 
, and from the age 
respiratory disease 
ith one lung perma- 
. He was unable to 
strenuous. tasks of 
projects close to his 
ymphony and opera. 
reason, although he 
n vatious European 
t with his wife, who 
mute singer, he never 
eling to the United 
his friends and deep 
the outstanding 
bmposer of the time, 
well, who dedicat- 
5 of his best works, 
Keltic sonatas for 


* 
“national” in music, 
as contradictory im- 
the one hand, there 
istic nationalists and 
ream contempt for 
yut their own. Such 
despise (and help 
y other nations but 
ople of their own 
er hand, there are 
ouomny attached to 
xeople of their own 
proud of their na- 
and who for this 
and feel a kinship 
for freedom of other 


democratic national- 


minded artists was Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, who as a midshipman in the 
Tsars navy, sympathized with the 
struggles |of the Polish people for 


_ freedom from Russian domination. 


Among them was also Antonin 
Dvorak, who while teaching in the 
United $tates, pointed out the 
beauty and the importance to Amer- 
ican music of the music of the Ne- 
gro people. And among them was 
also Grieg, who, in the 1890's, 
showed his stature as a world citi- 
zen. 

The oteasion was the Dreyfus 
case in France. Around this notori- 
ous frameée-up of a Jewish officer as 
an alleged “spy,” all the ugly forces 
of French upper-class reaction 
were unleashed, spewing anti-Semi- 
tism, combining pseudo-patriotism 
with racism, using a whipped-up 
hysteria in an attempt to overthrow 
the French republic. Along with 
the great Norwegian poet, Bjorn- 
stierne Bjornson, Grieg took up 
Dreyfus’ cause. In 1899 Grieg was 
invited to perform in France, and 
his letter! of refusal deserves quot- 
ing: 
“While thanking you for your 
kind invitation, I regret to say that 
after the issue of the Dreyfus trial 
I cannot make up my mind, at this 
moment, to come to France. Like 
all who are not Frénch I am indig- 
nant at the contempt for justice 
shown in your country, and there- 
fore unable to enter into relations 
with the French public. Pardon 
me if I cannot feel differently, and 
I beg you to try to understand me.” 

When Grieg permitted this let- 
ter to be published, a torrent of 
abuse came his way from the royal- 
ist-minded reactionaries. Racists 
seem to show always the same pov- 
erty-stricken mentality, and typical 
of this abuse was a letter sent to 
him, addressed to “the Jewish musi- 
cal composer, Ed Grieg.” 

The rejoinder of Grieg, who of 
course was not Jewish, was “There! 


I am proud of it! Hurrah for Men- 
delssohn!” He was threatened with 
physical attack should he ever come 
to France. 

His answer was, “I believe that 
the easily aroused passion of the 
French nation will soon be replac- 
ed by a saner attitude, resembling 
the rights of mankind proclaimed 


by the Republique Francaise in 


1789. I hope, primarily for France, 
but also for my own sake, that I 
may be able once more to see your 
beautiful country.” His belief in 
the democratic soundness. of the 
French people was of course pro- 
phetic. 
* 

AS IN the case of other com- 
posers who attain wide popularity, 
a few works are performed over 
and over, while others of equal or 
greater beauty are neglected. 


Griegs beautiful Ballade, Op. 24,-. 


which consists of variations on a 
Norwegian folk song, is worth any 
pianist’s attention, as is his. early 
Piano Sonata, which has a particu- 
larly striking and dramatic third 
movement. Also warmly lyrical 
works are the three Violin Sonatas, 
especially that in C minor, Op. 46. 

Those who would like to investi- 
gate Griegs music on long playing 
records will find that almost every 
major pianist has recorded the 
Piano Conbiubi One of the best 


readings is that by Dinu Lipatti, | 


coupled with the Schumann Con- 
certo, on Columbia 4ML 4525. An 
attractive recording of the Peer 
Gynt Suites couples them with the 
Norwegian Dances, on Angel 35- 
425. Mischa Elman does the Violin 
Sonatas in F major and C minor on 
London LL 1253. The Ballade Op. 
24 has been recorded by Artur Rub- 
instein, who couples it with short 
piano pieces by Grieg, on Victor 
LM 1872, and by the Israeli pian- 
ist Menahem Pressler, who couples 
it with the Grieg Piano Sonata on 
MGM 3057. 
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shells. It explained perfectly all the 
chemical properties of the elements, 
and offered the first theoretical ac- 
count of the elements, which had 
been so brilliantly classified by the 
Russian chemist, Mendeleyev, in 
his “periodic table.” (It did not ex- 
plain certain physical properties, 
like the generation of Jight—which 
was overcome later by the improv- 
ed picture furnished by the Danish 
scientist, Niels Bohr). 
* 


LANGMUIR has also been known 
to. the public as the ‘rain maker.” 
Under his guidance the physical- 
chemists, Schaeffer and Vonnegut 
“did something about the weather.” 
They seeded the clouds with pellets 
of dry ice (carbon-dioxide), and 


‘brought about rain or snow in vari- 


ous areas. Langmuir calculated that 
a single gram of dry ice (about the 
size of a pea) dropped through the 
air for a distance of 2,000 feet, 
could produce enough ice nuclei 
for several tons of snow. 

He pointed out however that a 
cloud couldn't be tapped for rain 
indefinitely — and that moisture 
must be fed continuously into the 
air to produce a really heavy rain- 
fall, After success with these ex- 


CIENCE 


periments in various areas of the 
world, Langmuir said that there 
was nothing ridiculous about the 
notion of keeping heavy snowflalls 
away from urban areas, which be- 


come congested by the snow. In- 


stead he suggested seeding these 
snow-clouds, and forcing the while 
stuff to fall out on farm areas. 
where they would do the earth 
some good. 


IN 1945 Langmuir accompanied 
other American scientists to the 
220th anniversary of the founding 
of the Academy of Science of the 
USSR. He reported to the world 
press, “Under the leadership of 
Protessor Kapitza, I saw important 
work on the development of im- 
proved methods for producing oxy- 
gen, which hold such great promise 
of revolutionizing the steel indus- 
try of the world. At the same time 
it is a good omen for the future 
that fundamental pioneering work 
is being carried out at low tempera- 
tures available by the improved 
methods of producing liquid hel- 
ium. 

“The Colloid-electrochemical In- 
stitute directed by Professor Frum- 
kin was particularly interesting to 
me, as the work being done there 
is closely related to my own, I 
found many men in the laboratory 
who knew more of my work than 
I myself could recall. And their 
work is original and developing 
along lines that are new to me.... 
In Moscow I gave three lectures 
to extremely appreciative § au- 
diences; on the unforseen results 
of research; on some phenomena 
of absorption; and on the growth 
of droplets in smoke and Redids* 


Professor Langmuir summed uP 
his feeling about science in genera 
by calling for “effective coopera- 
tion . .. fostered by visits of So- 
viet scientists to the United States 
for conferences and visits to our 
laboratories and scientific institu- 
tions—and by the interchange of 
publications. 
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READERS’ 
COLUMN 


Disagrees with Criticism 
Of Mike Gold Column 
Dear Editor: f 

The letter b Joseph Posner con- 
cerning Mike Gold’s views on How- 
ard Fasts is, in my opinion, dis- 
gusting. Mike Gold did not use 
tricks, as Posner implied. Anyone 
knows when Harry Schwartz touch- 
es an issue it is with one thing in 
mind—to fulfill his task as an anti- 
Soviet specialist. : 

When he announces Fast’s leav- 
ing the Communist Party it may 
be an accident; when he writes 
the article that Fast uses to bait 
Polevoi, it. also may be an acci- 
dent; but when he reports on How- 
ard Fast’s article in the forthcom- 
ing magazine “Prospectus, it cer- 
tainly is né accident, and in the 
words of John Gates, Fast is be- 
ing used by people who seek to 
destroy everything he once claim- 
ed to stand for. 

Another point is Fast’s writings 
since he leit the Communist Party. 
All his writings have been directed 
against the Seviet Union and the 
American. Communist Party.  Af- 
ter vears of being blacklisted, Fast 
lias been afforded the columns of 
such august papers as the New 
York Times, Fortune and the new 
“Prospectus.” 

Has he spoken out for the best 
in America—for the oppressed Ne- 
groes of the South, for peace, 
against the H-bomb? Has a word 
been uttered from his lips since 
the February announcement of his 
resignation from the CP about Al- 
geria or for freedom for Morton 
Sobell? 

I too am guided by the princi- 
ple “By their works ye shall know 
them.’ Let us judge Fast by what 
he writes now. Malraux, Wright, 
Hicks and other whiters were once 
soldiers of the pen against capi- 
talism. Where are they now? We 
have matured enough not to throw 


“mud on a man just because he 


has left the ranks of the CP. Let 
us not go to the other extreme 
and forgive his anti-socialist at- 
tacks because of past service. 
—JOE BARTEL 
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Japanese Reader 
Likes Housewife Article 

TOKYO. 
Dear Editor: 

As I was very much interested in 
the article entitled “Occupation: 
Housewife” by Elizabeth Lawson, 
The Worker, April 29, 1956, issue, 
I translated a series of the articles 
into Japanese. 

Just recently, one of the wo- 
mens magazine publishers here, 
“Women’s Review,” expressed his 
idea to publish it in his Review. 
J am sure it will arouse a great 
deal of interest among. Japanese 
women, especially among young 
working women who have married 
or are going to get married. 

I am very happy if you could 
inform me anything about Mme. 
Elizabeth Lawson, her career and 
things that may interest Japanese 
readers about her. I should be 
happy ‘f you’ could tell me also if 
there is any “copyright” or any- 
thing of that sort in publishing the 
article in Japanese magazine. 
Please let me know the procedure 
in case I want it and please let 
me have a pleasure of reading it 
with women readers here. 

I work in one of the trade union 
offices here and do some trans- 
lation and interpretation work. 

SHIGEKO ISHIMURA. 


THE TALL mountains look down stern- 
ly at the little chicken farms at their foot. 
But the chicken farms aren't frightened, they 
stare back as haughtily at the mountains. 
Smeared with droppings, stuck with feathers, 


loaded with mortgages and fecd 
bills, the chicken farmer doesn't 
feel inferior to a lofty mountain. 
Though, in Emerson's phrase, he 
can't carry a forest on his back,” 
neither can the mountain carry 
the simplest tune. 

This is a Jewish-American farm- 
er. Here in Ontario, 40 miles from 


Los Angeles, he: sings folk songs 
and cantatas in his neighborhood 
chorus of chicken farmers. 


It was touching to find them here, a group ot 
gray-headed, singing refugees from the clothing 
factories back east, building a proletarian culture 
among the mountains, | 

Their director is Nathan Samaroff, who has also 
become a hard-working, hard-pressed Master of the 


Laying Hens. 


He used to work with Schaeffer aiid 


created and direeted choruses in many big cities. 
Ontario is small, the chorus has only 17 mem- 
bers, but Samaroff had evoked a deep emotion and 


artistry from them. 
They were few, they were no longer young, 


here. 


There was a musical quality 


but thev had retained the fresh, lyric faith of the 


great days in New York. 


It was really touching. 
* 


THEY SANG, among other pieces, several songs 


by Jacob Schaeffer. 


forget that great 


Who that knew him can ever 
enthusiast? A first-class composer 


and conductor, he was driven by his faith in the 
people to become the father of proletarian music 


in America. 


Under his leadership was founded the Jewish 
Music Alliance, which established some 36 workers’ 
choruses, a publishing house for-music, a center 


which commissioned work by composers. 


Today, 


afier the cultural ruins of the Cold War, there are 
still some 20 choruses and the Alliance still keeps 
proletarian music alive. 


Schaeffer did 


everything with his whole being. 


I used to love to watch him take a group of vaca- 


tioning workers 


Nitgedaiget on the Hudson. 


on a Monday morning at Camp 
By the Saturday night 


concert he had whipped them into a -chorus that 
gave an able performance. 
All their lives these workers would remember 


Schaefler and ret 


ain a warm feeling for music. He 


sweated, he yelled, cajoled, laughed and exulted 
like a wild voung god as he whipped these un- 
tutored Jewish workers into collectives of song and 


socialism. 


No man ever 


ally. Schaeffer, 
composer for his 


worked so hard and enthusiastic- 
as I haye mentioned, also was a 
choruses. Five vears ago I heard 


his splendid cantata, “Two Brothers” sung at a 


great concert in Romania, 


Now I have just, heard 


him in this chicken farming valley in California. — / 


Schaeffer still lives. 
styles and fashions. 


It is because he was above 


His art had its roots in’ the 


greatness of the people. Nothing could ever-prevent 
him from being their comrade in struggle and art. 


So he lives on. 


* 


A GRADUATE of Juilliard, one of America’s 
best music schools, Nathan Samaroff was moved by 
the same folk impulses as Schaeffer. He is of the 
same generation. of working class immigrants. They 
knew hunger, pogroms and the socialist movement 
in the old country; sweatshops, hunger and idealism 


here, 
and generous} 


Their lives were hard, their souls strong 


Their class conscious militancy 


sometimes must seem strange to a younger genera- 
tion in America, brought up amid the comforts 
and stagnant jopportunism of the great American 


Boom. 
Nathan is 


white-haired, sunburned, 


Vigorous, 


with a big vaice like a lion's. He is an ouidoor 


man with a hearty sense of humor. 


Nathan Jikes 


to brag that he built his own house here without 
any previous experience, put in the plumbing and 


electricity, and even paid) up most of his debts and | 


mortgages, 
Most of al 

farmers chorus. 

place. It 


is | instructive to 


he likes to boast about his chicken- 


I am spending a few nights at his 
observe his attitude 


toward music. | With him! it is not only the deepest 
expression of human emotion, as well as an art form 
that has its own special laws and disciplines that 


one must master. 


Music to him, as it was to Schaeffer, is also a 


social therapy, 
into a collective. 


It is a means of welding people 


“When people sing together they learn to like 


and respect each other,” he said. 


“We have often 


noted this in our choral work.” | 


In 1950 he 


and his talented wife Sylvia, a 


| 


j 


pianist, spent a year in Poland organizing Jewish. 


workers choruses there. 


“The people were so 


anarchistic and demoralized at first,” he said. “Hit- 


ler’s camps had dehumanized many. 


But after six 


months of singing together they were healed. They 


were social again. 
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“People’s Capitalism” 


Movies 


The Ten Commandments 


Want to Sell 


A. t.a. Says taey can become 
-apitalists but A.T.T. doesn't 


Your Birthright? 


million a year. 

These rate increases were impos- 
ed despite the fact that the Peo- |r. 
ale have always been assured that’ ) 
big and bigger business, with it 
increasing mass production and | run, 


CECIL 


By JACK GREENSTEIN 


‘multi-million-dollar spectac 
Ten 
s still being shown on a first- 
reserved seat basis 


jpartment with little regard for the 

B. DeMILL E'S | voluminous research supposed to 
lhave been done for the film. 

: If the ladies’ costumes were in- 
spired by a book, it was more 
probably Kinsey than Josephus, 

Chiefest of these extra added at- 


Commandmen 


‘xplam Peoples’ Capitalism 


vhnen it dr#ves them to strike. automation | (replacing operators|most cities, seems headed toward 


with mechanical dialing system,}a more general showing im the 
etc.) would result ina reduction of|near future. Assuming that most 
costs and rates. “Worker” readers have not yet had 


At this moment the AT&T is/#" opportunity to see Kt, we gre 
making another attempt to gouge | "eviewing it" at this ne 
3 : L crnt,| It can truly be said of 
from the people of New York State |. C bar el eae 
ons we sate ‘Ten Commandments, as it 
alone an additional $55 million a 
year in further rate increases, with) 7 
proportional additional extractions; 
from the people of other states. The! il 
regulatory authorities and the Re-| i 
we publican leadership are no trouble} 4 
b> at all. They are ready and willing) 
Me to serve the mighty monopoly. But 
there is always tbe danger that) 
the people may be aroused. Hence, 
the intensified campaign for illus- 
ory employee and consumer co- 
ownership. 


tractions is Anne Baxter, the prin- 
cess who belongs to whoever sits 
on the throne of Egypt. The cred- 
its do not specify from which. his- 
er .|torical work she was drawn, but 
asia viewer might hazard a guess 
at Mickey Spillane’s latest magnum 
;Opus. ‘ 

| * 


HARDLY had the last Com- 
mandment (“Thou Shail Not 
Covet ...”) been burned into the 
rock of Mount Sinai, then De- 


Mille’s| cameras hasten to the 
scene below: a four-star, —— 
out orgy that tops, in abandon 
and wantonness, anything previ- 
: ously made by Hollywood. Inci- 
dentally, a strange metamorphasis 
takes place at this point. The He- 
‘brew chidlren who leave DeMille’s 
‘Egypt for Moses’ (and DeMille’s) 
desert are old people and young- 
isters, mainly, with a scattering of 
'plain-looking young fellows and 
‘girls. But one round of drinks 
‘around the Golden Calf, and the 
screen is filled with Parambdunt's 
owns the utility's dividend-paying ‘whole stable of fetching starlets 
stock probably accepts his bill with |} been said of so many less prefen-|and muscular Adonises. If there 
greater tolerance than others, since | tious film adaptations, that “I liked is a moral here, it is one better 
company’s | it, but it wasn’t really very much left undrawn. 
like the book.” |..| All of which is not to say that 
| The decalogue of Mount Si ‘al “The Ten Commandments” is not 
‘though it has the title “role? in’ oth seeing, or that there is 
this technicolor, \ ista \ IsIOn | €X-' nothing worthwhile in it. For one 
travaganza of not-quite four hours | thing | the spectacular aspects of 
duration, plays a very minor rt the film are impressive, from the 
in DeMille’s remake of his Seen] Bigantic construction scenes te the 
screen triumph. It is not the mpral/ Red Sea crossing. Unlike some of 
ee a . the ia — imitators, DeMille can person- 
prnents lat concern 1 radUIOUS! 4); ase ry ¢ 
seemingly slight increase in the’ RE Ee ae alize a huge — by somcumes 
“ A ae producer-diector, he 1s much’ oharming, sometimes touching 
utility rate piles up as an overhead | -e interested i he blood-and-! ..1: nae ate OE e | 
) more interested m the bDiood-and-| limpses of individuals; he does 
cost of the producer, wholesaler, | tyund , £f the inspiring! a: ‘ in. owt 
iidate ool uatidial” wk aula thunder aspects of the imspiring this quite well in “The Ten Com- 
trucker, an retal er, and IS SOON | freedom-struggle story in | the mandments.” 
reflected in his rising cost of liv-| pages of Exodus. ee gs BG °° 
ing. He may fail to consider that: * 1H At Veen tg agg i ac 
later Big Business will turn the aan aA, a ee ee ee 
st on him charging that his union, IN INTRODUCING the film,| succeeds in breaking threugh the 
heat on him charging that his union | | “ay 7. 
ae ee geese | . | gh | DeMille steps before a curtain|and| pomp and gilt. This is especially 
wages are responsible for the high | I | Sune th tlie Milita Gian ani? Wwe 
prices. ‘attempts to relate his spectacle to eR ' ser pores sagpeg re yer < 
As to “sharing in the ownership,” | modern events, to the struggle of a si ne o- onl ae 
the Encyclopedia of Social Science |the rule of law against the rule| ‘ Rs 7 octets a ae Fick 
, at 29 eT ‘of men. In a sense, it is just that IVINELY CTCRMCS, | 1S. MOIVaTe 7 
reported that 320,000 AT&T em- |‘ a < e | by his hatred of the brutality of 
ployees at the end of 1930 were|this be done. For if the moral | very “Slaves are property, they 
still making payments on their op- | law of the ancient Hebrews has |" re wealth.” Phareah explains as he 
tions to purchase company stock. jany validity, it must be in risa Of | orders the slaying of the Hebrews’ 
But now, 27 years later the AT&T todays problems. co OVS ae blorn And, as the Angel of 
release tells us that only some stated — si , 7 swittly | ath executes the final plague om 
“200,000 employees own stock por to = se alga Egypt, Moses welcomes Nubian 
Moreover, 27 years ago the em ee eee anes ie \ of the Hebrews, as fellow seekers 
plovees owned about one-eigth of | : 


ledged master. : 

he AT&T decck At une wal Thousands of extras toil, build- | freedom. 
ATh'T cles lamb wars Re i ~ ing gilded cities for the glory of; 

er oe ae ee POT Pharoah, but it is the glory of De- 
tion of its stock is held by em-|\fille’s millions that impresses the of the film is the portrayal of 
ployees, but we estimate that their | ower pes lest this ltrs _con-| Dathan, the Hebrew who profits 
| shareholdings do not exceed One-| epicuous consumption fail tp do by exploiting his people and serv- 
twentieth of the total, pa trick there is Sex—the Ing their Oppressors, who betrays 


* 

“LITTLE evidence is at hand,” | 
says The. Exchange, organ of the | 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, June 1957, 
“to indicate that a householder 
ever genuflects before the bill he 
receives... from the public utility, 
... It seems reasonable to believe 
though that the individual who 


4. 


N 


ery 
eS ees 


EDWARD CG. ROBINSO 


he participates in the 
By JACK MORRISON jcontinue paying dividends at the earnings.” 

IN THE concluding part of rate of $9 per share, independently | The individual | 
of the mumber of shares it may! holder who owns a few shares may 

our discussion of employes choose to issue. And here is the tale! be influenced to believe that 
tock “shi srams. in thaat hangs thereby. | possible reduction in the dividend 
or proses, is te rate would cost him more than,’ 
THE AT&T has continually di-'say, a 50-cent increase in his month. 
: ly charge tor telephone service. | 
He may not stop to think that the 


worker-louse- 


the previous articles of this 
senes on “People's Capital- | hited its stock. Since 1947 the num-, 
ism, we found that these programs her of its outstanding shares more 
were originally contrived to sap than trebled, from 20.6 million to 
union solidarity and collective bar-' more than 63 million at the begin-| 
PAIing power of the workers by ning ot 1957. We can expect that 
means of doubtiul, flimsy fringe the “very benevolent” AT&T will 
benefits. | extract from the people through 

We noted that Big Business is higher charges ever more extrava- 
engaged in a gigantic public rela-| gant protits in order to pay the 
tions campaign arttully designed t® same $9 dividend on the trebled 


' 


sel te its employes and the peo- jsamber of its shares. 
ple, im general, the iHusion that mo-| 
nopoelistic private enterprise is “a 
business owned by the people.” 
stock ownership program of the'can leadership of the N. Y. State 
mightiest $14! billion corporation, 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. (AT&T), a plan that has, 
> igen wih roe Oe ail vations te! | 
from the very beginning, been de-'terests. of powerlyl special groups’ 
signed as an instrument of public than in the interest of the people.” 
| ‘During the five-year period, 1951- 
r tee resht 7 cb > ‘ " , ~~ . = : 

We discovered that the emplove 1955. the public service commis-) 

. oe _ } 

stock ownership plan gave AT&1 @ sions of the various states granted 
free hand to extract big enough mo-| the AT&T rate increases amount- 
nopolistic profits to enable it to ing to the staggering sum of $398 


The regulatory authorities have 


a@ ed e 
Toe teen more than “[riendly.” As Gov. | 


' 
Legislature, these authorities were 


“more interested in serving the in- 


relations. 


* 
ANOTHER ADMIRABLE facet 


—_— 


ther 
| 


their leaders and plays the role of 


si 


“you've GOT Your 


Golden Calf that Hollywood | wor- 


DEMOCRATIC RVGUTS “Or! 
MAKES You THINK You NEED A NION ‘s 


MOREOVER, as that indepen-| 
dent old-fashioned American lib- 
eral capitalist, Lewis D. Gilbert, | 
}author of Dividends and Democ-| 
lracy, learned in a quarter of a cen- 
ltury of bitter experience, all the. 
|holders, were with one single ex- 
iception, never able to get more 
'than an ineffective five percent of 
ithe total) vote cast at the annual: 
| AT&T meetings. | 
| The only exception was in a 
vote on the proposal to put a ceil- 
‘ing on the pensions paid to diree- 
‘tors and high officials, which are 
lrunning to a high of $92,000 a year. 
‘Although this proposal was also 
favored by some very large stock- 
(holders, the independent vote for 
it did not exceed 10 percent of the! 
total stockholders, for a solid con-' 
trolling majority of the stock is 
tightly held by a small number of 
‘topmost wealthy families; and by) 
tbanks, trustees, foundations and 
‘nominees acting at their behest. 
The proxy vote of that stock repre-| 
sents the real effective ownership, 
of the AT&T and that stock exer- 
cises total control over this monop- 
oly. | 

A short while ago a telling adver- 
tising card was displayed on the 
buses of N. Y. City. A bank wasl 


i 


ships so well and so profitably./48e™t provocateur after the I'xe- 
For hours on end. the viewer is;4us- |The selection of Edward G. 
treated to the charms of various| Robinson for the role was, per- 
thinly-clad seductresses, dressed haps the best casting in the film. 
by the Paramount wardrobe de-| Others in the multidudinous 
‘ ‘cast includes Charlton Heston as 
soliciting checking accounts by Moses and Yul Brynner as Pha- 
men without money. The car had | roah. Also: Debra Paget, John 
a picture of a man designed to rep-| Derek, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Nina 
resent a $75-a-week office! em-| Foch, Martha Scott, Judith Ander- 
lobe,'Son and Vincent Price. Elinee 
under which there was the inscrip- Bernstein's muste is in keeping with 
tion: “On Top of the World.) The the rest of the film historically and 
lines on the card read: “Act and ‘‘ylistically. | 
Feel Like an Executive—$1 

a Special Checking Account. 

Balance Required. Your 


ployee. He was sitting on a 


a Month Minimum Service Charge.” 


Just imagine what would hap-| 
pen it that deluded fellow “without, 
by an executive; or employ a maid 
for his wife. The joke, of course,} 
would be on the poor man with 
the checking account, Pron se - 
a balance” were to really start feel-, 
ing and acting like an executive. 
Suppose he were to order befitting’ 
outfits for his wife and kids and 
ship, them off to a summer esas 
in the White Mountains; or rent an 
adequate apartment and equip it 
in the style considered accer 
(Continued om Page If 


the hot corner 


by jack styles 


Forecasts, Franchises and Face-Lifting 


WITH BROTHER Rodney pinch-hitting on various reportorial 
and editing assignments, the Hot Corner comes out of the bull-pen 
once again for another look at the sports picture. Speaking of my 


erstwhile sneior colleague whom I finally took a hard-fought set of 
tennis Rodney seems well on the way to achieving the enviable and 
unmatched record of having picked the pennant winners in both 
leagues for three years running. Add to that his picks of three con- 
secutive World Series winners, including the Giant upset in 1954 
and the Dodger wonder-win of 1955, and you've got a pretty good 
record. 

If Lester finally goes for the Yankees in this year’s fall classic, 
it will give me a few chilling second thoughts about my early stab 
at Milwaukee's high-flying Braves to cop the championship marbles. 
However, I will not equivocate, 1 will not retreat. Styles is stuck 
with Milwaukee—and, what may be worse, considering my own pro- 
pensity for wrong predictions, Milwaukee is stuck with Styles. 

© © e 

AS OF THIS MORNING (Wednesday) Brooklyn fans were 
hopefully watching the emergence of a new knight in shining armor 
who has come forth to battle for keeping the Dodgers in Brooklyn. 
Multi-millionaire Nelson A. Rocketeller hes entered the picture. in 
what seems to be a serious, last-ditch attempt to halt the impending 
franchise shift to Los Angeles. 

Realistic Dodger fans and baseball-wise citizens believe that 
with Rockefeller coming into the picture, chances for the Brooks 
staying are brighter than they've been since last spring. After all, 
money still talks, and whatever other qualities Roc Peeler may Jack 
the long green is not one of them. 

Of course, O'Malley may be in so deep with his Los Angeles 
commitments that all the present turbulence is just window-dress- 
ing, in which case Rockefeller may merely be an accessory after 
the fact. 

One thing seems certain. The Dodgers are due for a major 
-face-lifting job. Whether it’s a brand new ballpark in smog-bound 
Los Angeles (who's prejudiced?) or a wonder stachium somewhere 
in heookids \o or Queens, Dodger fans will soon be watching their 
heroes in pastures far different and, we hope, more spacious, than 
rickety Ebbets Field. 

Questions of city and arena aside for the moment, the Dodgers 
are obviously ready for another kind of face-lifting operation. The 
1958 season is bound to see many new names on* Dodger score- 
cards, and many old ones missing, whether Don Newcombe stands 
astride the mound in the muggy atmosphere of Los Angeles or the 
calm breezes of Flatbush. ‘Of course Flatbush has calm breezes— 
once in a while.) 

Among those who may not be wearing Dodger Hannels at the 
dawn of next season are veterans Carl Furillo, Peewee Reese and 
Roy Campanella. (Wouldn't this be a good time for the Dodgers to 
continue their history-making efforts in upsetting Jimcrow by giv- 
ing Campy the managers job at Montreal?) Furillo wont go, of 
course, unless the Dodgers can get some good young plavers in a 


trade, because there’s still a lot of baseball left in 35-year-old Carl. 
. . © 


WHILE NEW YORKERS generally and Dodger fans in par- 
ticular want to| see Brooklyn stay in the National League, the tide 
of baseball expansion is westward. Whether it comes through addi- 
tional franchise shifts, establishment of ten-team leagues or organ- 
ization of a third major league, big league baseball is definitely on 
the agenda for such cities as Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Montreal, 
Houston and Seattle. 

If the money-hungry magnates insist on tying expansion to 
pay-TV schemes, however, the owners may find that they have cut 
the throat of the goose that laid the golden eggs. Baseball fans are 
a long-suffering, much-abused citizenry. But, if vou will permit me 
to mix metaphors for a moment, there comes a time when every 
worm turns—and the feeling here is that a voluntary, unorganized, 
mass boycott by the baseball public will greet the first pay-TV op- 


eration which rears its ugly head. 
om . * 


OFF THE CUFF HUNCHES: Unseeded Mal Anderson’s up- 


set triumph at Forest Hills will give the young Australian tennis 
star the assurance and authority he needs to reign over the world 
of amateur tennis for quite a while. Off his performance against 
Ashley Cooper in the Nationals, Anderson seems to have the court 
sense, physical equipment and sharp game to keep his crown. ... 
Hard-hitting Carmen Basilio will take Sugar Ray Robinson's mid- 
dleweight title next Monday night at Yankee Stadium. Basilio is 
head and shoulders above Bobo Olson and Gene Fullmer and 
Father Time will be a heavy-handed second in Robinson's corner. 
. Warren Spahn will pitch the game of his life in the Series open- 
er at the Stadium and get the Braves off winging toward a world 
championship flag flying high over County Stadium in Milwaukee. 
One final note: If you are one of those unkind readers who 
make it a point to embarrass sports-writers by recalling unwarrant- 
ed omnisciences of the past, kindly clip this column immediately 
and store it safely away in the nearest incinerator. 


Conspirators 
Behind Faubus 


(Continued from Page 2) 
from half the states of the 
Union.” 

Mayor Mann reacted to the 
Governors’ television interview 
as follows: 

“His words spell sedition, his 
defiance rebellion. His words 
and action echo another period 
in our history when trresponsi- 
ble men plunged this nation into 
a tragic civil war. 

“The President of the United 
States can no longer ignore the 
gravity of the situation, Time 
for realistic action is long since 
delayed. The issue of integra- 
tion has become secondary—the | 
security and prestige of the 
United States of America is par- 
amount.” 

The Mavor urged the Presi- 
dent to federalize the Arkansas 
National Guard lest violence 
break out. 

THE MAYOR knows what 
the White House pretends not to 
—that the law- abiding citizens 
of Little Ro¢k—Negro and white 
—are having their rights tram- 
pled by f Govenor doing 
the bidding of out-of-towners, 
even out-of-state advisors. 

A casual remark by Gov. Gril- 
fin of Georgia last Aug. 21 has 
been converted into state policy. 
Gov. Griffin told a White Citi- 


zens Council dinner at that time: 

“If this (a federal court order 
to integrate a public school) | 
happened in Georgia, wed call | 
out the National Guard.” 


In the face of Gov. Faubus 


defiance, Lippmann writes 
federal responsibility: 

“Gov. Faubus has raised a 
critical issue which is whether 
the National Guard of a state 
may be used to prevent local 
communities withm the state 
from obeying the law of the land. 
Is it right of a state to employ 


stitution?” — 


ne me ee 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ates throughout the world. 
* 
THIS WRITER spoke to other 
representatives of the Middle 


fT - ——, 
NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 


as of week ending September 10, 1957 

FUND 
DRIVE 
GOAL 


Raised 
Te Date 


TO 
DATE 


D.W. 
GOAL 
75 


TO 
DATE 


WKR 
GOAL 
150 


1,000 
50 


RTATE 
Connecticut .. 
Colo, N. Mex, 
Tilinois ik 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Marvland-D.C. 
Michigan .... oaths 
Minnesota. Dakotas. Pow 
Missouri ; 

Montana, Idaho 

New England 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

Oklahoma, etetinhe wd 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 
Western Pennsylvania 


Wyom... |, 
pehee ale 200 


175 
300 
"250 
50 
35 


Miscellaneous : 
TOTAL (ioutside N.Y.). 
NEW YORK STATE . 


TOTAL U.8.A. .... 


28,318.82 


Penal 


$43,903.62 


1 944 $100,000 


East countties, all of whom re- 
peated the same refrain: 


‘We will never use arms 
against an Arab nation, and no 
outside force will oblige us to 
do so.” 

All of them spoke of the “fun- 
damental unity” of the Arab na- 
tions against imperialism. They 
revealed their suspicion of Js- 
rael, which they described as 
an “outpost of the West” in their 
midst, and which, they said, 
may determine to expand _ its 
boundaries jat the expense of the 
Arab nations, as (they argued) it 
had done at the time of the Suez 
incident. 

One Middle East spokesman 
put it this way: if an American 
could imagine the militia of 
Connecticut used against the mi- 
litia of Arkansas “in your cur- 
rent integration crisis’—that is 
as far as he could envisage the 
danger of one Arab country 
using the arms the United States 
is now transporting to the Near 

vast against a “cousm Arab 


nation. 
* 


WHATEVER their differences 
on domestic issues, Dr. Rifai and 
other Arab delegates indicated, 
they stood united on the threat 
common to them all—like, he 
said, the West's aid to the 
French enemies of Algerian in- 
dependence who are ‘torturing, 
murdering and killing Moslem 
patriots en masse.” 

There are obvious differences 
among the Moslem nations con- 
cerning their native domestic 
policies, the Arabic delegates 
said, Not all are of a piece on 
that score. Though none said 
so in so many words, this re- 
porter got the impression that 
some Arab countries feared the 


onan 


ee me 
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GM Isn't Waiting Until 
The ‘58 Parleys Come 


By WILLIAM ALLAN ‘said oné union leader, “is not to 
WILLOW RUN, Mich. — Ont)wait until 1958 to work us over, 
here at the giant General Motors|they want to chop us down now, 
plant where transmissions are made|a guerrilla warfare is raging in 
the corporation isnt waiting for) the shop constantly.. Sure, they 
the 1958 negotiations. It has ‘would like to extend these kind of 
opened up war on the UAW. Sir 1-| conditions for two more years. 
ilarly in Flint, GM is attacking tl e| This unionist pointed out that 
union and possibly forcing strike|from 3 P.M. to 3:30 P.M. in this 
action by 50,000 workers. ‘plant every GM worker is barred 
Some 800 grievances are unset-|from leaving his job to answer the 
_ in the plant here and UAW call of nature. If anyone does he 


Local 735 officials tell you that |it'is automatically fired and it’s hap- 


‘would take five years to process) pened. 


them at the rate they are being’ . a 
settled now by GM. ' IN FLINT, the workers in the 


In a ballot 93 percent of the giant Buick plant have te ntatively 


12, 000 who voted favored strike. ‘set Sept. 22 as the date on whica 


led for strike a couple of wee S| from GM. 


strike action is the GM drive for' 


two more years, 


‘health, 
be changed, 


‘contract 


IGM. 
of | 


new 
‘cent increase in speedup, 
to 
‘toilets. 
ers, 
health hazards, abuse of union re 


‘resentation and denial of the 


military force to nullify the Con- of representation. | lation of the U.S. -Mexican Extra- 


| 


'GM’s proposal to the top union 


demand a showdown 
Strike votes are pend- 
ago. ling or have been taken at Fisher 

‘Production workers here have Body, Grand Blanc plant, where 
‘not had a full work week this year, | 342 voted “Yes” and 115 voted 
yet one of the great issues causit g) ‘No, 

There is hardly a GM plant in 
Michigan where the,workers are 
not feeling the lash of company 
harassment of and warfare: against 
the union. It would surprise. no 
leaders to extend the contract forjone if the 1958 models are chris- 
said that the con 'tened with a wave of strikes in 
tract represents working conditions, GM plants here. 


life and limb, and must’ 
lived up to, and not! b | A |! 
Sobell Appeais 
to High Court 


be just a scrap of ignored paper. 

To show us how deeply the 

affects the life of the! 
‘workers, union officials here listed 
ithe main categories among the 800 
grievances they have filed against! 

WASHINGTON. — Based on a 

the anti-union driye Supreme Court ruling handed 

failure to agree on|a down last term, attorneys for Mor- 

25 per- ton Sobell last week asked the 

refusal, United States Supreme Court to 

workers to go to the set aside his trial as unfair, to re- 

workers like prison- view the Sobell case and to order 

to furnish gloves,a hearing into evidence of prose- 

)- cution fraud and the illegal sei- 

it zure of Sobell by the FBI in vio- 


- they will 


‘Similarly in Flint, some 7,100 vot 


more production. 
+ 


WORKERS HERE, asked about 


These are: 
m the shop, f 
seniority agreement, 


permit 
treats 
failure 


rig 


dition Treaty. 


“G Me s whole policy in the —_. 


‘We Are Determined to Be Free 


which definitely 
has backtracked from its posi- 
tion during the Suez crisis. He 
said his small country stands be- 
tween the two giants, the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. One seems en- 
gaged in a policy denying them 
their rights, to say the least, he 
said, and the other, the USSR, 
has’ he said, offered a helping 
hand, indicated its friendship in 
many Ways, with no economic 
or political strings attached, 

It would be natural for any 
struggling people to display a 
warmth for the outstretched 
hand as against the hand that is 
withdrawn. As a result no voice 
can today be raised in Syria on 
behalf of the United States, 
which seems, to the average Sy- 
rian patriot to have adopted the 
imperialism which caused Arab 
nations so much grief in the past. 

He, as well as the other Mid- 
dle Eastern delegates, hoped 

. that the United States would 
return to the attitude it dis- 
played during the Suez crisis. 
But so long as it pursues its pres- 
ent policy, it will be regarded, 
Dr. Rifai indicated, with utmost 
suspicion and hostility by the 
great preponderance of the 
Arab world. 


donations 


Make checks and money or- 
ders payable to Committee for a 
Free Press, or Robert W. Dunn, 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Sunnyside, Queens, $65; Kew-Pomono®, 
Queens, $5; Philadelphia, $11; Apopka, 
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Philadelphia Freedom eof the Press 
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$16, 
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Bridgepert, Conn., $2; Chiecage, WR, 
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$5; NY, $2.60; PRN NY, $2; Sam, Brons 


degree of democracy reached by in particular, 
others, like Syria, for instance, 
But all stand as one on theit 
rignt to’.determine their ow 
destiny. 

Syria, Dr. Rifai explained, ha 
four major parties—chief of 
which is the Populist Party, fol 
lowed by the Nationalist Party 
then the Arab Socialist Resurree 
tion Party (founded by a merge 
three years ago of the Socialist 
and the Arab Resurrectionists 
and fourth, the Movement « 
Arab Liberation. A number of 
small parties trail the four ma 
jor ones, and one of the smalle 
parties is that of the Commu 
nists who suceeeded in electin 
a member of the Chamber, fron 
the capital city of Damascus 
at the last polls. 

The system of proportiona 
representation is used, Dr. Rifal 
said; candidates are chosen fron 
lists, and the voter may selec 
whatever candidate he please 
from any list so long as propor 
tional representation in ennai 
to minority parties is respected. | 

n | 


AS TO the purchase of arms 
for defense purposes, Dr. Rifai 
said, his country had been de- 
nied that right by the United _ 
States. The Syrians could not 
even purchase minor replace- 
ment parts from us for airplanes 
used for passenger service. 


As a result, they bought parts 
from any country willing to deal 
with them, like the Soviet Union 
and other socialist lands. They 
would be willing, at this late 
hour, to buy from West as well 
as East. But, as a matter of 
fact, he indicated, a Western 
economic squeeze has been put 
on Syria even though today its 
foreign trade is predominantly 
with the West. 


As a result of all this, he said| 
the passionately patriotic Syri- 
ans have devcanur a bias against 
the West, and against the U.S.A. 


| 


——, 


$50; Group ef ferriers, 
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Teachers 


(Continued from Page 5) 


¥ 


American 


housing, private as well as public, In Moscow 


is an integral part of complete de- 
segregation in our schools. 

These projected plans are good 
as far as they go. But they still 
don’t go far enbugh. | 


THE TEACHERS’ UNION 
suggests greater emphasis on re- 
educating the teachers themselves 
to the needs. and actual nature of 
the so-called “diffieult” schools. 
‘These should in no. way be re- 
garded as reform schools or hot- 
beds of delinquency, as is the 
prejudiced notion of many. Given 
decent conditions, good equipment 
and the expert guidance of a well- 
qualified, understanding staff, as 
the one or two model schools now’ 
operating! in Harlem have proven, 
these kids can be as eager, enthu- 
siastic and wonderful to work with 
es any group in the city. 


The accent should be first on, 
attracting teachers to these schools, 
on a voluntary basis, by drastic-) 
ally improving their conditions and 
by an all-out campaign to change 
prevalent attitudes toward them. 
Only as | 2-last resort should a! 
“draft” be used, and then never, 
on a “rotation” basis, as has been) 
proposed, with the feeling this; 
gives that teachers are merely) 
“serving timé” in these communi- 
ties until they can be rotated out) 
again. $tability of staff, impert- 
ant anywhere, is an absolute must) 
for these long-neglected schools. 

Added teacher incentives pro-| 
posed by the T.U. include addi- 
tional credits toward salary 
bonuses, more frequent sabbatical’ 


(Continued from Page 6) 
geography and oultural difter- 
ences which you can imagine.” 

Through the performances of 
Walker and the other folk-sing- 
ing Americans, the 30,000 del- 
egates heard American folk and 
patriotic songs in a number of 
Festival concerts. 

* 


AT ONE CONCERT in Mos- 
cows famed Bolshoi Theater, 
the American Festival partici- 
parts joined delegations from 
India, Germany, Czechoslovakia 


and England to stage a gala in- 
ternational program. Audiences 
who had seen the fabulous Ulan- 
ova dance on the Bolshoi’s im- 
pressive stage got a glimpse of 
another kind of dancing as young 
Americans responded to calls of 
“Circle left and around you go, 
the ace is high and the deduce 
is low” with a refreshing and 
vital display of American square 
dancing. 

After watching “The Texas 
Star, “The Grapevine Twist” 
and . other typical American 
dances, the Bolshoi audience 
heard songs like “Skip To My 
Lou,” “Long John,” “This Land 
[s Your Land” and “America The 
Beautiful.” 

Nothing if not versatile, the 
small group of Americans were 
alse able to draw from their 


ranks a talented jazz pianist. 
some rock-and-roll and- lind) 
dancing, a concert violinist and 
a trio of interpretive dancers. 
“The Russian audience isn’t 
like the American andience 
though,” said Walker. “They're 
not used to joing in at all. 
They come to the Bolsho! in their 
shirt-sleeves. but they sit there 
very quietly with a great deal of 
respect for the performer.” 
WALKER, together = with 
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leaves, rest periods during the’ 
school day and other effective in-| 
centives| which would be well- 
earned by the pioneers of a “new 
era’ for our schools, | 


In spite of all the fine-sounding, 
plans and efforts, however, deseg- 
regation of pupils remains an ab-' 
surdity while segregation of ‘teach- 
ers is still the rule. It is a shock- 
ing fact that out of 6,528. regular 
high scheol teachers, exactly 37 
are Negro! 

While Negroes constitute more 
than 10 percent of the total city|timidation to enter the era of in-| 
population, reguarly licensed Ne-| tegration! | 
gro teachers make up less than) Just as. teachers’ problems are 
1 percent of the public school! pupils’ problems, so teachers’ 
teaching staff. Hrights becomes pupils’ rights—to a) 

A much greater proportion of|freer, fuller, better education. It 
Negro teachers are substitutes, | is quite some time since the United 
compared to white. This means) States Supreme Court upheld the 
lower earning power, no job ten-| vicious Feinberg law, which under 
ure or security against being fired| the pretext of “driviag Commu- 
al a moment’s notice on the whim) nists from the schools” caused the: 
of a superior, no pension rights,) mass firings, enforced’ resignations 
no pay during absences. |or retirements of hundreds of 

Negra teachers are also ef.| New York's finest teachers. | 
fectively jimcrowed, since almost! Now the judicial guns. for de- 
9) percent of them are crowded! mocracy are beginning to turn the 
into the schools of Negro and other way. Biggest att victory 
Puerto Rican districts. ‘for teachers’ rights came with the 

AN APT suggestion was made) Allen decision last August. State 
in this connection by a teacher-| ducation Commissioner James E. 
leader recently. Why not recall) Allen overruled the policy of the 
for active serve in the so-called) New York City Board of Educa- 
“difficult” schools those 300 valiant tion of ousting teachers who re-, 
tcachers who were forced out of fused to turn informers. 
the school system for their pro-| The Board took the Allen deci- 
gressive views during the past ten sion to the courts. The State Su- 
years, . 'preme Court upheld Dr. Allen. 

These courageous individuals} A fresh wind is blowing across 
were pérsecuted as “reds” just be-;}our land. With teachers, parents,’ 
cause they were more sensitive than|labor and the community all pull-) 
the majority te the wrongs of|ing tegether to open the wind | 
discrimination, im poverishment,!and doors, it wil make a clean 

than|sweep of old ee creating 


segregation. Who better 
they could handle the problems!a new atomsphere in which all 
of children victimized by these|} groups and all ideas can freely’ 
evils, and at the same time fitting- integrate, mingle and grow. From 
ly symbolize the fact that we are here, after all, is where our na- 
leaving behind the decade of in-|tion’s future is in the making! 


OWS | 
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A Moscow policeman—“Like a 
Good Humor Man.” 


some of the other American en- 
tertainers, had the unique ex- 
perience of appearing over Rus- 
sian television, which he de- 
scribed as “like an experimental 
station in college.” 

The thing which impressed 
him the most about Soviet TV 
was the Russians’ complete dis- 
regard of time, 

“In the U. S.,” he said, “TV 
time is worth something like 
$10,000 an hour. So when they 
asked us to appear on television 
in Moscow we figured they 
would give us some specific time 
to prepare for. You know, like 
three minutes and twenty. sec- 
onds or something like that. 

“But that’s not the way they 
run television in Moscow. We 
sang songs and talked ahout lite 
in th» U.$. and they kept us on 
just as long as it seemed interest- 
ing. Of course, in Russia they 
have no products to sell and no 
sponsors to worry about so they 
have that flexibility.” 

WHILE WALKER declined 
the invitation to visit China be- 
cause of the necessity for re- 


turning ta school on time, he had 
enly the greatest admiration for 
the young Americans who ac- 
cepted the Chinese invitation. 

“It’s funny how that worked 
out,” he said. “At first only the 
seven or eight people who had 
been elected to one executive 
committee were invited. But then 
the rest of the Americans kicked 
up a fuss. They felt that after all, 
the Board members had gone to 
a special reception at the Krem- 
lin where they met Khrushchev 
and the other big shots and now 
everyone should have a chance 
for the China trip. That’s how we 
were able to get the Chinese to 
enlarge the invitation list.” 

In the course of his few weeks 
in Nioscow, Howard Walker had 
an opportunity to meet Russians 
in many different walks of life 
and to absorb some of the pat- 
tern and pace of Soviet life. 

The tremendous amount of 
housing constructien taking place 
is Moscow particularly stood out 
in his mind. While there are still 
enormous slum areas, said Walk- 
er, the people aren't dissatisfied. 
“They know that in a short time 
they'll have modern apartments 
scaled ta their income.” 

The Moscow subway, impres- 
sive as it) was to Walker and the 
other Americans, was still some- 
thing of a disappointment. “After 
all,” he commented thoughttully, 
“it only |has about 30 stations, 
and for) all their statues and 
other frills, they could have built 
at least 15 or 20 more.” 

Among the more pleasant sur- 
prises were the Moscow police- 
men whose shining white uni- 
forms reminded Walker of local 
Good Humor men. “They were 
very friendly,” he said, “and 
during the Festival they were 
ordered not to arrest anyone but 
to give (‘courteous assistance.” 

WHILE POLisTICS was sec- 
ondary to sightseeing, Walker, as 
many other Americans, had a 
chance to exchange ideas and 
opinions with young Russians as 


well as delegates of other coun-. 


tries. One exchange he had with 
a Russian youth was particularly 
interesting: | 

“Why does your government 


jam Radio Free Europe and the 
Voice of America?’ Walker asked 
the Russian. 

“It’s good that the government 
does that,” the Russian replied. 
“Those broadcasts are lies: 

“If they are lies,” Walker re- 
sponded, “why can’t you figure it 
out for yourself?” 

The Russian youngster thought 


that over. “Maybe it is wrong,” 
‘he finally conceded. “Maybe 


they should allow us to listen.” 


And while this reporter, for 
one, would not argue with the 
conclusion that ——a and 
jamming by ANYONE is bad, it 
must be said that Radio Free Eu- 
rope and the Voice of America, 
in their attempts to provoke force 
and violence in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, are hardly 
serving the best interests of the 
American people. 

Walker found that young Rus- 
sians were divided in their esti- 
mates of Stalin. Talking to some 
young Komosomols, he found 
one who called Stalin a “tyrant” 
and another who felt that “we 
needed a man like that.” 

“These are little splits,” said 
Walker, “which I think are very 
good, because they show that 
criticism is growing in the So- 
viet Union.” 

THERE ARE many things 
which Americans take for grant- 
ed, Walker found, which are 
completely foreign to the Rus- 
sians experience. For instance, 
the concept of someone being 
evicted from his home in the 
U.S. for non-payment of rent was 
almost impossible for the Rus- 
Sians to imagine. 

And when Walker told a Soviet 
student that his university tui- 
tion for the coming year would 
cost some $1,400, the voung Rus- 
sian leoked at. him with amaze- 
ment as he replied, “But our gov- 
ernment pays us to go to school.” 


In the same way, most Amer- 
icans take the guarantees of the 
Bil of Rights a granted—even 
though monepoly control of the 
major means of communication 
frequently makes a: mockery of 
these liberties. In the Soviet 
Union, according to Walker 
freedom of speech becomes “al- 
mast meaningless when there is 
enly one legal news source and 
other things are censored.” 

“However, criticism is growin 
in Russia,” Walker added. “And 
that’s good.” 


BUT AFTER the politics, 
after the music and dancing, 
after the bright lights of the Fes- 
tival and the exciting rhythmic 
patterns of 15,000 gymnasts in 
the huge Moscow stadium, the 
one memory Walker will retain 
of the Sixth World Youth Fes- 


, tival is of the smiling, warm, 


friendly faces of the Russian 
people and their  unstinting, 
open-handed hospitality, 

Wherever he went, to the 
Kaganovitch ball-bearing plant, 
to endless parties and receptions, 
in pepole’s homes he felt that 
everyone in the Seviet Union was 
“trying to make you feel wel- 
come.” 

During the’ Festival, said 
Walker, “there was music all 
over Moscow. The Festival gave 
you a loud, happy, out-going, 
happy-to-be-alive Teeling.” 


“p eoples’ | 


) a oe ff 
Capitalism” 


(Continued from- Page 8) 
itting on top of the world, 


THE EMPLOYEE stock owner- 
ip plans are the same kind of at- 
mp to delude large numbers of 
orkers into selling their birth- 


right of collective union power for 
the illusion of a make-believe co- 
wnership of businesses over which 
ey cannot posibly exercise the 
slightest control. The plans are de- 
signed to-seil the workers an illus- 


oty form of minority ownership 
void of any real content. 

They aim to divide the employee 
stockholder from his fellow work- 
ets and sap his power of united 
action. Besides, such plans:are sup- 

sed to direct his ideology into 
safe channels and make him “loyal” 

the capitalist system. As presi- 
dent Block of the Inland Steel Co. 
put it: 

“Stock insurance programs create 
a better understanding of our eco- 
namic system; they should produce 
greater employee loyalty and incen- 


‘tive: and above all, if launched on 


a widespread scale througheut the 
country, they should be a strong 


‘force to preserve our private enter- 
prise system.” 


B’nai Brith Head 
Charges Bias 


By Michigan Resorts 


DETROIT.—Alexander Miller, a 
national leader of the Anti-Detama- 
tion League of B’nai Brith said be- 
fore the recent National Urban 
League convention here that it 
was “shocking” that a recent sur- 
vey showed 48 percent of Mich- 
igan resorts discriminate against 
Jewish people. 

Miller urged the 400 delegates 
to adopt a policy of early and ag 
gressive attack against individuals 
and organizations promoting race 
hatred. 

“This policy of bold attack is not 
easy to follow,” he said, “This tactic 
is distasteful to some of the nice 
people who make up our boards 
and who serve as our advisers, 
Their tendency is always to cOun- 
sel patience and forbearance. The 
events of the last year have dem- 
onstrated the folly of ostrich-like 
tactics.” 

He also warned that activities of 
racists in the South is spreading in 
northern cities giving as an example 
what happened at Levittown, Pa. 
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Lincoln Sq. Residents — 
Tell City Hall ‘Hold Off 


Residents of the Lincoln Square 
area picketed City Hall last 
ennesday while their spokesmen,| Jsaacs said his greatest concer 
called on the City Planning Com.|2bout the Lincoln Square project 
mission to reject the Lincoln Square | Was the failure of the plan to pro- 
yy and Art Center ee un-|tect the interests of the minority 
lil the 5,000 families in the neigh-| gouns Negroes and P 

> g 7 vuerto Rican 
borhood are assured of suitable re-\" 


: ce | families now living in the are: e 
location in new homes. | "s g in the area. Hs 


Saisie Ti. Present. attorney f, Said 95 percent of the housing in 
the Lincoln x, 
tol 


vare Chamber of the city is not covered by law pro- 
Commerce, the city planners tecting minority groups. 


TS rin " wwatinn «x ot » : 
the project under consideration was! Sidney Dickstein, co-counsel for 
the “worst ‘Title I project that ever 


came up in the City of New York.” | — oe | 3 
nna Ri Oe ee ‘Commerce, joined with Present in 
You don't eliminate a slum by! 


expenses. 


paid for good-will and full moving 
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Demo Machines Retain 
Grip in City Primary 


The regular Democratic 
chines had little trouble beating 
off insurgent challengers to their 


the Lincoln Square Chamber of! 


‘unseat incumbents in about fifteen 
Democratie contests for borough) 
presidencies, city council seats, dis- 
trict leaderships and judgeships. In| 
‘all but one such contest, the in- 
-cumbents ‘won out. 

| |The exception was west side 
!Manhattan’s 7th A.D., where Wil-; 
liam Fitts: Ryan, an insurgent, de-| 


feated Tammany leader William J. 


ma-jrolled Democratic voters. ) 


domination of the party in last. 
‘Tuesday's primary elections. | 
Anti-machine elements tried to 


in Brooklyn, regular Democratie 
Under the circumstanees, anti- | Rominee Daniel Diggs, .a Negro, 
machine elements cast a surprising- | turned back the challenge of an- 
ly high vote in two key contests other Negro aspirant for City Coun- 
against the Democratic organiza-| cil, Wesley Holder, Diggs is al- 
tion. An unknown political novice,/most certain to become the first 
Herman Greitzer, who challenged) Negto to serve on the Council from 
Carmine DeSapio, was beaten by | Brooklyn. 3 
a vote of 3,942 te 2.251. | In | Manhattan’s Washington 
Harris Klein obtained over one-| Heights area, a Negro challenger 
third of the vote cast in Brooklyn for Councilman Samuel Davis’ seat, 
for the borough presidential nom-| Dunbar McLaurin, was deieated by 
incumbent John the Democratic organization. This- 
Cashmore. jleaves Diggs and Councilman Ear] 
In the Bronx David Westerman,'Brown as the only two Negro 
running against incumbent James Demecratic candidates for Coun- 


ination agamst 


tearing down buildings and remov- declaring that the project's plan to 


ing people,” he said. . 


relocate Fordham University, a] Sheldrick for) leadership. This is a J. Lyons, for borough president, ob-|cil. The Republicans have four 


City Councilman Stanley M.' Roman Catholic institution, in the} district with a long record of suc-|tained about one-quarter of the;nominees; and the Liberals five, in 


Isaacs scored the Linco Square 
program as a “reckless destruction 
of. family life.” | 

“Weve (cleared slums,” Isaacs 
said, “and \created new slums. “Il: 
cont believe we can go full speed 
ahead with a program that has done’ 
so much human damage.” | 

Shortly |before the Planning 
Commission opened the public 
hearing, a group of residents of the 
Lincoln Square neighborhood came | 
to the steps of City Hall carrying 
placards demanding they be prop- 
erly relocated before the bulldozers 
crash into their apartments. 

The pickets were led by Richard. 
Schuckman, who has a small print- 
ing business in the Lincoln Square 
area. Schuckmai?, of 109 W. 64th 
Si., is president of the Lincoln’ 
Square Chamber of Commerce. 

The pickets carried signs read- 
ing: “Our Children Need Housing, 
Not Promises,’ “We Refuse to 
Move Until Homes For Us Are, 
Made Part Of The Plan,” “Moses, 
Is Clearing People Not Slums.” 

The Lincoln Square Residents 
Committee’ placed this. program 
before the city planners: 

® Not to tear down our homes 
until new ones are built. 

® That houses must be built for 
us and people like us at rents we. 
can afford. 
® That businessmen must get, 
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‘project were C.D. Jackson, director 
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icussful insurgency. It is represented 


area with partial state subsidy 


Kelly. 


U.S. and state constitutions. 
ead Si ee OE Pe hes 
is It . mgs. ee = tidal 
“that Fordham wi ye barred pb . 
rae | © BR ghee wes | >| Two GOP leadership contests 
legistation or litigation, and no oth-! 1. 1 | 
gee ne! - | were won by) incumbents. 
er educational institution has in idaclershi aioe 
° . P 7 ’ + + he ~ 2 . ! r 
dicated if will come. ni One — CacieTs oe — ; 
Rial ho filed _| Manhattan's east side 8th 
: i Be - - ti , , a e a South dish ict, liberal Democratic’! 
oard of Estim: thhamber, |. . | 
. | 7 i mane d mes incumbents who defeated the o!d-} 
applauded both Present and Isaacs. line local machine two vears ago. 
But there were loud boos when 
John D. Rockefeller 3d, president 
of the Lincoln Center for the Per- | 
iorming Arts, arose to back the 
project which would provide fo: 
the Metropolitan Opera and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
“We deeply regret that reloca- 
tion is necessary, he said. “At the 


MW) 


machine this lyear. 

The city’s labor movement, fol- 
lowing its usual policy, teok no 
part in the primary. Its policy its 
to endorse candidates after they 
are nominated. In practice this 
has meant baeking whatever candi- 
dates are chosen by the Demo- 
Crats. 

In most cases this year, insurg- 


responsibility placed on us by the 
ents were liberal Democrats wl 


city to find new homes for those 
displaced.” 
Also speaking in support of the 


iO 
sought to break the power of the 


hack candidates, They had little 
of Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mrs.| organizational backing; except what 
Roswell L. Gilpatric, first vice-| they were able to build during the 
president of the Metropelitan Op-' course of the campaign itself. In 
era Guild; Amyvas Ames, cochair-| Manhattan’s 7th, where they were 
man of Friends of the Philharmon-! successful, there is an established 
ic; Wilham Schuman, president of | anti-Tammany organization. 

the Julliard School well Al Knopf, | 

vice-president of Musicians Local 
802. 

After closing the day-long hear- 
ing, the City Planning Commission 
reserved decision on the Lincoln 
Square Urban Renewal Plan. The 
commission will submit its recom-' 
to the Board of Esti- 


tans first A.D. where an insurgent 
challenged the leadership of Car- 
mine DeSapio, Democratic leader 
and National \Committeeman, there 
were, for primary contests, rela- 
tively heavy turnouts. 

Elsewhere, however, participa- 
lion was. tiny, ranging from one 


mendation 
seventh to one twelfth of the en- 


mate, 


ee ee ee 


Dalton Trumbo 
To Speak Friday 


| 
Sen. Ellender | 
Tatks in Moseow 
With Mikoyan 


MOSCOW-+Sen. Allen J. EI-. 
lender (D-La), here on his third’ 
re ‘annual tour had a talk last week! 
Ten, will fly to New York next with Vice Premier Anastas Mikoyvan'| 
week, to address a Carnegie | | 
Hall civil liberties rally. He will while Premier Nikolai Bulganin is 
speak on “Who Is Robert Richi? Niki 
‘“ <2 Nikita 
Robert Rich 
screen writer who was recently 
an Oscar in the film 


DALTON TRUMBO, screen 


eau i vacationing. 
is the unknown | 
Party, is also out of town. 
awarded Ellender said if he sees Khrush- 
industry. ‘chev before he leaves, he will tell 
The rally is schedulel for Fri- him, “you positively havent got a 
day at Carnegie Hall, 8:30 p.m. jc} | | 
Others) who will address the |duction of milk, butter and meat.” 
gathering are Philip Wittenberg, Ellender said his talk with Mi- 
lecturer in Jaw at Columbia |koyan—the third in as many years— 
University; and Hugh H. Wil- |covered subjects ranging from dis- 
son, professor of politics at : 


Princeton University. 

The meeting has been called by 
the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee as part of its eam- 
paign to abolish the House Com- 
on Un-American Activities and 
to end the blacklist of persons 
for their political views. 


for nearly two hours. 

He said Mikoyan charged the 
U, S. was trying to stir up trouble 
in the Middle East and was dilly- 
dallying on disarmament. Ellender 
rejected both arguments. He said 
Mikovan promised the Soviet Union 
would do nothing to stop the flow 
of Middle East oii to the west. 


SOVIET 


Mrs. kslanda Robeson 
Chairman 
COMMITTEE 


Four Crowded Weeks of Travel in the 


MRS. VIRGINIA EPSTEIN 


: Now Tells the Story and Answers Questions 
Interviews with Important Officials Talks With Ordinary People 


MONDAY EVENING--SEPT. 23 
ADELPHI HALL—74 FIFTH AVENUE (near 14th St.) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


Ellender said he told Mikoyan 
jthat Congress had approved a bill 
‘modifying fingerprint requirements 
for foreign visitors to the U. S. 
iwhich will facilitate exchanges of 
‘students, professors, musicians and 
others with the Soviet Union. 


0s + 


UNION 


rT 


A *s 
“GIFT FOR MUSIC’ 
| : also American Premiere 
Admission 75¢ | “School for Courage” 
; Extra: ‘TRIP THRU RUSSIA’ 5 


. CAMEO 44th St. 8th Ave. | 


open 11:30 a.m., air-cond § 


OF WOMEN | 


in the State! Assembly by Daniel, 
who régilarly beats the ma-| 
chine for the Democratic nomina- 


A.D.) 


turned back a challenge from that 


| Yankees-Chicago (11) 1:45 


old-line machines and to oust their! 


‘Your Hit Parade (4) 


who apparently is acting premier’ 


Khrushchev, 
‘secretary of the Soviet Communist |, 


tura! 


ance to cat¢h up to the U. S. pro-| 


armament to agriculture. It lasted! 


‘cluding endorsement of Brown. 


— 


small vote cast. 


60.000 CASES @F ASIAN FLU 
REPORTED EN LOUESEANA 


WASHINGTON—Public Health officials kept an anxious eye 


last week on an outbreak of Asian 


The state has an estimated 60,000 cases of Asian. flu—nha 


them in New Orleans. 


Assistant Surgeon General William| H. Stewart. said 


fla in Louisiana. 


f of 


? 
’ 
: 


| 
if is a 


| 


little early to tell whether this is the Bae = of the spread of 


° >? 
Asian flu around the couniry. 


Vem 


14 
Century 


SAT. SEPT. 
Greatest Fights of 
1:30 p.m. 
Baseball Hall of Fame (11) 1:30 


(9) 


Dod gers-Miiwaukee (9) 2:25 


evie Guide - 


Open ‘Hearing—top Hews stories, 
interviews (7) 5:50 

Last Word (2) 6. 
Meanings | 

You Are There: Final Hour of - 


and 


Wi was 


Governor Mevner (13) 6-30 


Racing (2) 5. UN Handieap 


Movie: It Happened ‘Tomerrow | Rddie ¢ 


2. 


can see into the future 

Movie: Magnificent Ambersons— 
Orson Welles filin (9) 5 and | 
11:30 | 


(2) 5. 1944. Newspapermen who: 


' 


j) r 


Florida (2) 5:30 | 
Sports (4) 6:15 | 


In this district. and in Manhat-?Movie: Conquest of Everest (9), 


6:30. Excellent 
New York Report (2) 6:50 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 
Gale Storm Show (2) 9 
Mystery Theatre—George Sanders, 
host (4) 9 | 
Movie: Three Cases of Murder—! 
Three English stories (9) 9 | 
Western: Have Gun, Will Travel! 
with Richard Beone—premiere 
(2) 8:30 


; 


10:30 


News (2) IT] 


‘Movie: Macbeth—Orgon Welles (7) 


1} 12:15 


Movie: Hangmen Also Die (A) 
12:30. Bert Brecht-John Wexley) 
—authors 

TV 
SUN. SEPT. 15 

Wonderama—kids (5) 10 a.m. 

Camera Three (2) 11:30. Richard 

aa 

et's Take Trip (2) Noon. Agricul- 

Institute. 

Open Mind—discussion .(4) 12:30 

‘World Water Ski Tournament (2) ] 

Mr. Wizard—science (4) ] 

Yankees-Kansas City doubleheader 
(11) 1:55 

Wisdom—Pablo Picasso in his work- 
shop (4) 2:30 | 

Youth Wants To Know (4) 3 | 

Wide Wide World (4) 4 

Movie: Magnificent Ambersons (9) 
4:30, 7:30 and 10 

World News (2) 4:45 

Special Program: Germanys Re- 
covery (2) 5:30 | 

Outlook—Chet Huntley (4) 5:30 


What Or 


Coming 

YOUTH FORUM in Brighton. Beach on 
the “The Latest Changes in the Seviet 
Union.’ The following speakers will parti- 
cipate: George Watt, New York Communist, 
Party; Bert Beck, Socialist Workers Party; 
Dave MeReynoild, Socialist Party, 8.D-.P.; 
Mrs. Wicks, Quakers. At Brighton Center, 
3200 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn on Sept. 
22, 8:30 p.m. sharp. Youth and adults in- 
vited. 


Festival Sunday, Sept. 22 at Internetional 
Park, 314 E. 273 St. Bronx, N. Y. Hun- 
garian music, delicious Hungarian food. 
Adam. 75 cents. Ausp.: Mtmgarian Press 


OLD-FASHIONED HUNGARIAN Vintage 


Joan) of Are (2) 6:30 
You vor For It | 


tantor Show (9) 7 

ivan Show (2) 8 

Steve Allen Show (4) 8 | 

Movie: 42nd Street with’ Dick 
Powell, Ginger Rogers—musiea! 
(5) ¢ 


a) 7 
(9) 
Ed full 


- ~] ey as kj Ty Vibllie B sini a " \ Q : 
World Water Ski Teurnament—| 4}freg Hitcheock Presents (2) 9:30 


9 


2) 10 


$64,000 Challenge | 

Mike Wallace Interview (7) 10. 
George Jessel 

What's My Lime (2) 10:30 

Sunday News (2) 1] 

MOVIES 

3:10 to Yuma, Astor 

Man Of A Thousand Faces, RKO 
Palace 

Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 

Sun Also Rises, Roxy 

Tip (On A Dead Jockey, Loew's 
State 

The Roots, Fine Arts (\fexican) 

Man | Escaped, Baronet (French) 

Face in Crowd, 68th St. Playhouse 

Wages; of Fear (French) & Last 
Holiday (English) 72nd St. Play- 
house 

Volpone (French) Waverly, Sat. 
only; Prince & Showgirl, Sun. 

Sweet Smell of Success, Svmphony 

Brothers in Law (English) 50th St. 
Guild ‘ 

Rising of Moon (Irish) 55th St. 
Playhouse (| 

TNEATRE 
Carousel, City Center 
iceman Cometh, Circle 


- Square . 


in the 


|Simply Heavenly, The Plavhouse ~ 


Sweeney Todd, Sullivan St. Play- 
house | 

Separate Tables, Music Box 

Long Days Journey Into Night, 
Helen Haves 

Visit to Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Actor's Playhouse 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin~ 
last day 

Lil Abner, St. James 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 


Classified Ads 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


REGISTER now at Metropojitan Musie 
School, 18 W. 74 Street for instrumental, 
vocal, theoretical subjects; Children’s 
preparatory department, foik and jazz. 
Bulitein avallabie. Telephone TR 2-2761 

FOR SALE 


CLEARANCE SALE on 1987 Tv fleor 
models. Ohoose from RCA, Zenith, Ad- 
mirals, Philoo, etc. Prices siart at -$79.95. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth ave. 

(bet, 13th and 14th Sts.) GR 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


Comm. In ¢ase-of rain in Hungarian House, 
2141 Southern Boulevard, Bronx. 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
cal, Budget Movers—CH 3-3786, 
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Petitions for Miss Flynn Pass Half-Way Mark 


All-Out Mobilization Set for Sunday, 10 a.m., at 15 Second Ave. S:caxs sana. 


Speaks Saturday, 
WITH THE SIGNATURE lace on the ballot, an additional A¢ Delancey, Norfolk 
campaign for Elizabeth Gurley 


Flynn past the half-way mark 
toward the goal of 3,000, a call 
for all-out mobilization this Sun- 
day at 10 a.m. and intensified 
eflorts in the coming week was 
issued by Evelyn Wiener and 
Albert E. Blumberg, co-chairman 
ot the campaign committee. 

The signatures are required to 
place Miss Flyan, outstanding 


_ They Knock on Every / Looked into 11 
4; alegre 


By PHILLIP BONGFSKY 


DOWN ON Second Avenue, 
15 Second Ave., in a room well- 
known to all of us from no mat- 
ter what town or state who have 
fought in) struggles where the 
only thing missing was money, 
members of the Comunist Party, 
friends, and perhaps even foes, 
are working. 

They are working hard. And 
everyone who knows that work 
means life will find a lot of life 
here, The buzzards who sit on 
the limb waiting for the death, 
the undertakers cooling their 
heels in‘ the parlor, the crepe- 
hangers, and those too who ran 
as from a sinking ship—all these 
who gamble on a funeral for the 
Comunist Party are bsing their 
gamble here. 

For the men and women rain- 
ing knocks on doors all over the 
East Side are determined to put 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn pn the 
ballot. And Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn is a Communist, and she 
is very much alive! 

: * 

'VE SPENT HOURS talking 
to canvassers. I’ve talked to can- 
vassers before, in other cam- 
paigns. But there is something 
entirely different in this case! 
And in that difference lies the key 
to the HKiture revitalization of the 
Communist Party in this city. 

Whiatever else anyone might 
have said in the past year, it 
would have been a calamity of 
a profound order if the only 
party that holds up to the work- 
ers everywhere the hope that one 
day they wil be rid of the huge 
burden of capitalism, had col- 
lapsed. 

And! those men and women 
living in slums, or struggling so 
desperately to meet the high cost 
of living, or suffering from dis- 
crimination—those who — suffer 
most inh this city welcome the evi- 
dence that the Communist Party 
is not only alive but hard at 
work. The Communist) Party has 
materialized in the steady knock- 
ing on doors all over the East 
Side, jit has come into focus 
again jin the shape of} men and 
women speaking | quietly and 
modestly to workers — Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, Jewish, Italians, 
Chinese—explaining to them how 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, a mem- 
ber of the national committee of 
the Communist Party and candi- 
date for City Council on the Peo- 
ek Rights Party, ticket, will 
ight in City Hall.) These men 
and women who enter homes 
where only the rent-collectors, or 
the mice and cockroaches go, are 
regaining the ear of the workers, 
and are reforging bonds in the 
only way in which these bonds 
can be forged: directly, in the 
flesh, by actual contact. 

* 

CANVASSERS WHO come 
back from a night’s knocking on 
doors bring words of cheer with 
them. Sober words, but still |of 
vast encouragement. They say, 
for instance, that the only fear 
there is is fear itself. For the 
obstacle that exists lies within 
the Comunist Party itself, Net 
outside. eA | 
The people are there ready to 


' 
' 


_ proof 


Communist leader, on the ballot 
as a candidate for City Council 
in the November election under 
the designation of the People’s 
Rights -Party; Campaign head- 
quarters are at 15 Second Ave., 
between Houston and First Sts. 
As of Wednesday night, 1,627 
signatures had been collected. 
The rate of signature collection 


has been rising steadily since La- 


bor Day when only about 500 


ELIZABETH FLYNN 


sign. Those who projected upon 
the ordinary people their own in- 
ner political struggles have mis- 
calculated. For the people on 
the East Side are not demanding 
an opinion on Tito or Stalin; but: 
what about housing? 


about discrimination? = What 


about the struggle against the | 
| so that Patricia, a bright gir! 


high cost of living? And every 


Marxist who is worthy of the | 


name knows that underneath all 
other mattérs, this is the bedrock 
of their reality. 

Struggle, Marx said, is the one- 
word description of life. And 
struggle cannot be destroyed, 
and it alone cures all ails, and 
removes all obstacles. Stagnation, 
skepticism, or cynicism is a poi- 
son that only corrodes the human 
soul. 

Not only do I believe 
Gurley Flynn‘ will get on the 
ballot. I believe further that if 
she conducts a bare-knuckles 
campaign, an impolite, truth-tell- 
ing, Marcantonio-type campaign, 
she will get to the people of the 
East Side, whose minds are 
owned by nobody! 

If Elizabeth throws away the 
book, and wages an uninhibit- 
ed, no-holds-bar-red campaign: 
if she goes to the people of the 
Fast Side and passionately puts 
forward their hopes and aspira- 
tions tor a better life—they will 
listen to her, and they will be- 
lieve her. : 

* 

AND SHE possesses all the 
necesary guarantees that she will 
fight for them, and them only. 
The very fact that she just fin- 
ished a jail sentence strikes many 
who are told why she was jailed 
with great force. And they take 
this loyalty to her ideas as sure 
that Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn will stick to her pledged 
werd to them. 

So canvassers proudly reveal 
Elizabeth's jailing, and why. 
They point out that she will fight 
for better housing, better wages, 
against HCL, for Puerto Rican 
rights, and, unlike certain past 
politicians, including a famous 
mayor, will not hanging 
around waiting for an envelope 
stuffed with dollars to be placed 
somewhere where she can put 


What | 


into a total of 


that | 


had been gathered. The teams of 
two that usually canvass voters 
are averaging three to four times 
as many signatures as in Miss 
Flynn’s 1953 campaign for Con- 
gress, according to the commit- 
tee. 

The immediate target is 2,500 
signatures by ark 208 night. 
Warning against any letdown in 
the drive,, Miss Wiener and Dr. 
Blumberg) pointed out that in 


order to guarantee Miss Flynn a 


By LESTER RODNEY 


| _ P. S. 88, A JUNIOR high school, is an old but neat red brick buildin 
‘St. near 7th Ave. in Manhattan. One mile downtown on 98rd St. near Asasterd ian stands 
| the Joan of Are Junior High; a large gleaming modern structure. But the difference in- 


side the two schools is much 
more meaningful. 

This reporter strolled in to 
each building and looked into 
the classrooms last - Monday 
morning, the first day of school 
in New York. We were inter- 
ested in agony the diflewence, 
if any, because of the courageous 
law suit brought by a Negro 
mother, Mrs. Mae Mallory, 
against the Board of Higher Ed- 
ucation. 

Basing herself on the desegre- 
gation | he om of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, she says that P.S. 


_ $8 is a segregated, virtually all- 


Negro school with. the inferior 
instruction which goes on with 
such schools. She challenges 
the zoning laws which would 
force her 12-year-old daughter 
Patricia, into this school, and 
sues for the right to enter her 
into Joan of Arc. The suit was 
postponed until Oct. 14 on the 
slea of the Board of Education. 
he the meanwhile, Mrs. Mallory 
has made “other arrangements” 


who plans to go to college a 
become a dietician, can enjoy the 
same educational opportunities 
as white girls her age. Patrician 
is NOT going to P.S. 88. 
® 

{ WALKED through the first 

three floors of P.S. 88. I looked 


ll classrooms. 


‘There was not a white face to 
. be seen, 


To make sure, I went 
back down to the first floor and 
looked into the auditorium, 
where students were stepping 


out and away to their classrooms 


ee eet 


her hands on it. She can’t be 


bought. 
The people have so often been 
betrayed. They need to be per- 


suaded that political honesty has | 


not gone out of existence with 
the Dodo. And these men and 
women knocking on doors, be- 
cause they believe in their candi- 
date and not because they hope 
for political plums, are them- 
selves the best proof of the hon- 
esty that the voters yearn for 
and hope to find once again in 
their lives. 

In time, they will learn what 
Communism is. Meanwhile, they 
are learning that this party, 
which has been attacked from 
without and within, is alive and 
at work. 

And those buzzards sitting on 
a dead tree, and those under- 
takers waiting in the parlor, and 
the crepe-hangers, and _ those 
thinking of jumping ship—don’t 
gamble that this party will go 
down as long as there are deol. 
who are fighting like those fight- 
ing to put Gurley Flynn on the 
ballot. 

To them my advice is simple. 


Don't croak like the raven, Nev- 


ermore! Go down and get a sig- 
nature to put Gurley Flynn, 
Communist and great fighter, on 
the ballot. 


,500 will have to be collected 
in the coming week, the last of 
the drive. This would make a 
total of 4,000, though legally 
only 3,000 are required. 
During the past week Miss 
Flynn wired the General Welfare 
Committee of the City Council 
urgign immediate passage of the 
Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey bill to bar . 
discrimination in private hous- 


Ing. 


as their names were called. It 
was not “virtually” an All-Negro 
school. It WAS an All-Negro 
school. Here in New York City 
was segregation as complete as 
in any proclaimed jimcrow school 
in Mississippi. 

In the 11 classes we looked 
into, we counted five Negro 
teachers and six whites. (This 
unusually high) proportion of 
Negro teachers,, which could 
scarcely be found in predomi- 
nately white schools, would 
seem to bear out the contertion 
of the Teachers Union and 
others that Negro teacliers are 
usually assigned to Negro areas.) 

OUTSIDE ONE classroom, 
the voice of the teacher boomed 
clearly into a-hall as I walked 
by, and I stopped to listen. The 
teacher, who was white, sounded 
as if a camera were on him for 
a sequel to “Blackboard Jungle.” 

_ As the roomful of neatly dressed 
12- or 13-year-old girls sat qui- 
etly, he was saying, “When we 
came into this room this morn- 
ing, we all liked the way things 
looked in the room. Let's con- 
tinue to like it all term long. I 
mean let’s not break and destroy 
property .. 7 | 

Quite a welcoming statement, 

Outside the iron gates I spoke 
briefly to one of the mothers 
who had walked with her child 


Classrooms 


© _ In Junior High School 88 


ELIZABETH GURLEY 
FLYNN makes her first public 
speech in the campaign this Sat-. 
urday night, Sept. 14, at 8 P.M. 
at a street rally at Norfolk and 
Delancey Sts. | 

Other speakers will include 
former Councilman Benjamin J. 
Davis, George Blake Charney, 
Jesus Colon and Louis Wein- — 
stock. Evelyn Wiener will be 
ehairman. 


—_— ——~ ete nen oe ee . a —— Y 


on 114th 


children. She looked surprised 
at the question and shrugged. 
“Certainly it would be nicer for 
the children ‘the other way. 
But what...” I asked if she had 
heard about Mrs. Mallory and 
her suit to compel the Board 
to let her daughter go to an 
integrated school, zoning regu- 
lations or no zoning regulations. 

The. woman had not heard 
about it. “Well good for her” 
she exclaimed, and a little slow- 
er and more emphatically, “Good 


for her!” 


. 
“IN THE Joan of Are school, 
there was a big sign on the main © 
floor advising that when Junior 


High Number 44 opened in No- 


vember there would be complete 


sessions for everyone. I walked 
through two floors and looked 
into the classrooms. Every class 
was mixed, with about 10 per- 
cent to 40 percent Negro and 
Puerto Rican students. The 
lively, cheerful look and feeling 
about the school was undoubted- 
ly at least partly due to the 
newness and attractiveness ol 
the facilities, and perhaps to the 
signs hanging from doorknobs 
inscribed “Welcome to | of A— 
Student Council.” 

But it was more than that. 
The classrooms looked more like 
New York City. More like what 


to school on the first day. I 
asked how she felt about the 
school consisting only of Negro 


UNIONS CLEAR 22 VICTIMS — 
OF EASTLAND WHO USED 5TH 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AFL-jpersonal conduct. The board re- 
‘CIO News published this week, tained four staff members at their 
| | posts and approved the action of 


without | comment the story that tocals ot eles of tle otter Bue. 
‘two of its affiliates cleared 22 of in view of Goldwater's charges, 
fice holders who invoked the Fifth! the UAW asked the Public Review 
-|Amendment when asked by the|Board, a body of seven prominent 
‘Eastland Committee on alleged Pe sons outside the union, to pass 
‘Communist affiliations. judgment on the cases. 
| The 22, all former office holders euther, in an administrative 
‘in the United Electrical Radio and let er to the locals on the matter, 
‘Machine Workers sections thatiac¢ording to AFL-ClO News, 
‘switched affiliation, hold posts in| charged Goldwater acts for a group 
the United Automobile Workers! of reactionary Senators: 


‘ . 
‘and International Union of Elec-|; ‘This group of Senators who 


‘trical Workers. The story noted have continually voted against the 
‘that 13 of the 22, holding office! best interests of the American peo- 
‘in the IUE, had inyoked the Fifth|pl¢,” Reuther said, “are out to ‘get’ 
‘on many questions dealing with|the UAW and its leaders because 
‘their membership in the UE but} we have always been in the fore- 
answered freely all queries related|{ f the fight for economic, 
to their activities in the IVE, , legislative and human prog- 
James Carey, president of the IVE, at home and abroad.” 
is quoted as satisfied they testified 
truthfully and as saying that no 
other action is planned against} 
them. 7 L 
Similarly UAW’s executive 
board found to be groundless 
charges by Sen. Barry Goldwater 
that the union does not apply the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Code 
\barring the Fifth Amendment on 


America — and democracy -- are 
supposed to be. 


| 


eelworkers Win 


18¢ Hourly Boost 

_EDDYSTONE, Pa., Sept. I1— 
The United Steelworkers Union 
has gained an 18-cent hourly boost 
for 2,200 workers of the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. Four locals 
— in the negotiations. 

| 


} 


| “ 
| 


